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GROSVENOR THOMAS 


NOW OPEN. ADMISSION FREE. 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS 
FAMOUS WORKS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS, 


National Galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, 
FRAMED AND UNFRAMED. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


(OMENS HALL. SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
SATURDAY NEXT, at 3. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
% Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s. to 7s. 6d., at the Hall, and R. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street, 


UEEN’S HALL. SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 
Q SUNDAY NEXT at 3.30. 3 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 

4 Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s, to 5s, Admission Free. At the Hall, and of R. Newman, Manager, 
320, Regent Street, W. 


There is appalling Distress in the East End this Winter, and it is 
felt by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering, of whom 
there are thousands. 


Last year 6,410 poor sufferers were gratuitously nursed in their 
own homes by 


PLAISTOW NURSES 


Under the direction of SISTER KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining). 


The GLOBE says: “We venture to say that there is no Nursing Institute in 
London so worthy of public support as this body of Plaistow nurses.” 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 
NURSES’ HOME, 
Plaistow, Victoria Docks, and East Ham. 


Although the Charity fulfils the functions of a Hospital it is 
not eligible to participate in King Edward's Hospital Fund. As 
there is NO sure income and upwards of £5,000 is required annually, 


YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Treasurer—COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers—WILLIAMS DEACON’'S BANK, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
F. JAMES, Organising Secretary, Nurses’ Home, Howard’s Road, Plaistow, E. 


SESE; The Best ART SUED, 
Weekly 
SPHERE | vcs | SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13th, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


TEE ROVAL WEDDING. 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
Aer or AUR OB AsS hs 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


NOW READ  Y. 
VOLUMES I. to X. of 


SBlesteiel me UNA) oleh lets 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same, 


—— 


NOW READY. 
Vols. I. to XV. of 


AB eal Jeb SS) eed eal abled aly, 
V >I. 1. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 


May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR -THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Cossip of the 


LAE TALLER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 

The Royal Bridesmaids.—The arrangements for the royal 
wedding have been kept very quiet. At first it was stated 
that the Duke of Fife’s daughters 
were to make up the five, and on 
that report I sent to press the 
picture given elsewhere in this 
issue. On Monday morning, how- 
ever, after I had sent this section 
of the paper to press, it was stated 
that Princess Helen of Waldeck, 
the bride’s cousin (born 1899), and 
Princess Mary of Teck (born in 
1897), the bridegroom’s niece, were 
to complete the five. 


The Duke of Norfolk’s Wedding. 
—The portrait of the duke had 
gone to press before the announce- 
ment of the postponement of the 
wedding, consequent on the death 
of Lady Adeliza Manners, aunt of 
the duke. 


Davos in London.—The skating 
carnival inaugurated by the Union 
Jack Club last Thursday proved 
socially and financially an un- 
qualified success. Distance, 
indeed, seemed to have been anni- 
hilated. The visitors were in a 
moment transported from the mud 
of the London streets to the genial 
brightness of the Riviera. Nothing 
was wanting to complete ‘the 
illusion; the ice upon the great 
arena rang as true to the steel of 
the skates as on the lake at Davos, 
but it was surrounded by all the 
glow and warmth of a luncheon 
at Lord’s. At threeo’clock, when 
the skating began, the balconies 
were crowded by well-known 
people, and a considerable sum 
must have been realised by the 
sale of programmes, tea tickets, 
and buttonhole bouquets. Altogether the enterprising 
experiment of the Union Jack Club was so entirely suc- 
cessful that one is encouraged to hope that it will be 
repeated some time later on. 


TWO FAMOUS VIENNESE SKATERS 


Frau von Szalo and Herr Euler 


To Encourage Recruiting.—If the experiment now being 
tried at Aldershot by the Yorkshire Light Infantry is 
universally adopted the War Office will not need to complain 
about the lack of recruits. 


The main point of the experi- 
ment is that separate rooms are 
devoted to meals and that table 
cloths, cruets, and clean cutlery 
are provided for Tommy free of 
charge. Why the army is un- 
popular is not so much because 
the pay is small as because decent 
young Englishmen have an invete- 
rate objection to being forced to 
eat their meals in the same room 
which they use for sleeping, smok- 
ing, and recreation. Moreover 
Tommy, though not a gourmet, 
resents bitterly having his food 
thrown at him and being deprived 
of such necessaries as are to be 
found in the home of the poorest 
working man. 


A Regretted Artist.—At 
Mr. John Baillie’s gallery, 
1, Prince’s Terrace, Hereford 
Road, Notting Hill Gate, there 
will be shown for the three weeks 
beginning February 10 a small 
collection of the water colours, 
pen drawings, and studies in oils 
of the late Oscar Eckhardt. Mr. 
Eckhardt, who died at Brighton 
last December in his thirty-sixth 
year, had never a fair opportunity 
of doing the best of which he was 
capable. That he was a skilful 
draughtsman is proved by several 
of the pen drawings in this little 
show, and especially one, un- 
finished, of a well-known London 
model. The water colours and oil 
studies prove that he had also an 
exquisite sense, and there is in 
some of them a feeling of romance 
which was not to be found in even 
the best of his earlier work. Some 
of the water colours were seen 


some years ago at the R.B.A., and Mr. Eckhardt made 
many pictures for the Sphere during the Boer War. Since 
his death the South Kensington authorities have bought 
examples of his work. . 


THE BATTLESHIP, ‘‘NEW ZEALAND " 


The largest warship ever launched at Portsmouth. The Duke of Connaught was present. She is of 16,350 tons displacement and carries a crew 


of 777 officers and men 
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How Lord Russell of Killowen Thought Mrs. Maybrick Innocent. 


Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
“Life” of Lord Russell.— 
The practical release of 
Mrs. Maybrick after six- 
teen years imprisonment 
for the supposed murder of 
her husband has led to 
much discussion as to what 
Lord Russell actually 
thought of the case. A 
paragraphist in the Man- 
chester Guavdian—probably 
Mr. George W. E. Russell 
—declares that Lord Rus- 
sell’s views were not as 
favourable as had been 
suggested. But here are 
Lord Russell’s actual words 
as given in Mr, Barry 
O’Brien’s _ entertaining 
“ Life’ of the Lord Chief 
Justice. 


To Henry Matthews.—- 
Immediately after the trial 
Lord Russell wrote to 
Mr. Matthews, then Home 
Secretary: ‘‘ I am sorry to 
say it will be necessary for 
you to consider this case. 
Against her there was a 
strong case undoubtedly of 
the means being within 
her reach to poison’ her 
husband, but there was no 
direct evidence of adminis- 
tration by her. But 
further; but a small quan- 
tity of arsenic was dis- 
covered in the body after 
death. The symptoms, all 
were agreed, were those of gastroenteritis; but while 
witnesses for the prosecution attributed it to arsenical 
poison a very strong body of evidence was given for the 
defence that it was not so.” 3 


To Home Secretary No. II.—In November, 1895, he 
wrote to Sir Matthew White Ridley conveying his strong 
and emphatic opinion that Florence Maybrick ought never 
to have been convicted and that her continued imprisonment 
was an injustice which ought promptly to be ended. “I have 
never wavered in this opinion. After her conviction I wrote 
and had printed a memorandum which is, I presume, pre- 
served at the Home Office. I herewith transmitacopy. .. .” 


Lord Russell’s Memorandum of the Maybrick Case. —‘‘ As you 
know, what happened was that Mr. Matthews, after consul- 
tation with the present Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) and 
Mr. Justice Stephen, and after seeing Dr. Stephenson, the 
principal Crown witness, and also the late Dr. Tidy, respited 
the capital sentence on the express ground that there was 
sufficient doubt whether the death had been caused by 
arsenical poisoning to justify the respite, and that he ordered 
Florence Maybrick to be kept in penal servitude for life on 
the ground ‘that the evidence led to the conclusion that 
the prisoner administered arsenic and attempted to administer 
arsenic to the deceased with intent to murder him.’ 

“Tt will thus be seen (1) that such a doubt existed as 
to the commission of the offence for which Florence Maybrick 
was tried as rendered it improper in the opinion of the 
Home Secretary and-his advisers that the capital sentence 
should be carried out, and (2) that for more than six years 
Florence Maybrick has been suffering imprisonment on the 
assumption of Mr. Matthews that she committed an offence 
for which she was never tried by the constitutional authority 
and of which she has been never adjudged guilty. 

“This is itself a most serious state of things. It is 
manifestly unjust that Florence Maybrick should suffer for 
a crime in regard to which she has never been called upon 
to answer before any lawful tribunal. Is it not obvious 
that if the attempt to murder had been the offence for 
which she was arraigned the course of the defence would 
have been different ? 

““T speak as her counsel of what I know. Read the 
report of the defence and you will see that I devoted 
my whole strength to, and massed the evidence upon, 


MRS. MAYBRICK 
This photograph was taken just before her trial 


the point that the prosecu- 
tion had misconceived the 
facts; that the foundation 
on which the whole case 
rested was rotten, for that 
in fact there was no 
murder; that, on the con- 
trary, the deceased had 
died from natural causes. 

“Tt is true that inci- 
dental reference was made 
to certain alleged acts of 
Florence Maybrick, but the 
references were incidental 
only, the stress of my 
argument being that, in 
fact, no murder had been 
committed because the 
evidence did not warrant 
the conclusion that the 
deceased had died from 
arsenical poisoning. On 
the other hand, had the 
Crown counsel suggested 
the case of attempt to 
murder by poison, it would 
bave been the duty of 
counsel to address himself 
directly and mainly to the 
alleged circumstances 
which, it was argued, 
pointed to guilty intent. 
That these alleged circum- 
stances were capable in 
part of being explained, in 
part of being minimised, 
and in part .of being 
attacked as unreliably 
vouched cannot, I think, be 
doubted by anyone who has 
; with a critical eye scanned 
the evidence. I do not deny that my feelings are engaged 
in this case. It is impossible they should not be. But I 
have honestly tried to judge the case, and I now say that, if 
called upon to advise in my character of head of the criminal 
judicature of this country, I should advise you that Florence 
Maybrick ought to be allowed to go free.” 


To Home Secretary No. IJI.—In 1898 Lord Russell 
returned to the subject: “I think it my duty to renew my 
protest against the continued imprisonment of Florence May- 
brick. I consider the history of this case reflects discredit 
on the administration of the criminal law. . . . I think 
my protest ought to be attended to at last. The prisoner has 
already undergone imprisonment for a period four times (or 
more) as long as the minimum punishment fixed by law for 
the commission of the crime of which she has never been 
convicted or for which, indeed, she has never been tried, but 
of which she has been adjudged guilty by your predecessor 
in the office of Home Secretary.”’ 


Medlington 


To Home Secretary No. IV.—In the very year of his 
death he made a fresh protest, and on February 6, 1900, 
wrote to the Home Secretary: “I beg to thank you for 
your letter of the 3rd inst., which greatly distressed me. I 
saw the wretched woman last week while at Aylesbury 
looking wretched, although I believe she is not ill in the 
ordinary sense. I understand your view, but is it the right 
one? You say you regard her as a properly-convicted 
murderer undergoing a commuted sentence. Is this so? 
Your predecessor, Llandaff, after inquiry in which the Lord 
Chancellor and the Government chemist assisted publicly, 
stated that there was room for doubt whether any murder 
at all had been committed, but that he came to the con- 
clusion that the accused had attempted to commit murder. 
Nor was this view—that perhaps the man had not died of 
poison—other than most reasonable, because the quantity 
of poison revealed on analysis was infinitesimal and such as 
might well have been accounted for by the notorious arsenic- 
eating habits of the man. The evidence of Sir James Poole, 
some time Mayor of Liverpool, established this, and it is one 
of the faults of the summing-up that the judge failed to give 
due weight to this entirely reliable evidence. Nor did this 
evidence stand alone; it was strongly confirmed by that of 
a local chemist who had for years been in the habit of 
supplying the deceased with arsenical drinks.”’ 
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A Railway where the Passengers Pay according to their Weight. 


Fares by Weight.—One of the most interesting innova- 
tions in railway management is that adopted by the Rapid 
Transit Company in Colorado, where passengers are charged 
according to weight. Every ounce that travels by this 
railway pays fare whether it is an ounce of clothing or 
of human flesh and bone. The method of operation 
of this new system is rather difficult to picture but 
it is easy to describe. 
The road is thirty miles 
long and has ten stations. 
At each station has been 
constructed a chute or 
passage through which 
each of the passengers 
will reach the ticket office. 
In this chute is a turn- 
stile which registers the 
number of the passengers, 
and in that way checks 
the numbers of the tickets 
issued. At the end of 
the chute is a scale on 
which the passenger 
stands fora moment while 
his weight is being taken. 
In accordance with the 
weight registered by this 
scale a ticket is issued 
for an amount which is 
regulated by the number 
of pounds he weighs. 


Royal Weather.—In one respect King Edward is certainly 
less fortunate than his mother. Queen Victoria’s, weather 
was for many years a proverbial synonym for cloudless skies 
and bright sunshine. During a period of thirty years the 
late Queen while performing any public function only 
twice met with inclement weather. So far King 
Edward’s experiences have been just the reverse of 
his mother’s. Ever since the King came to the throne 
the clerk of the weather has been persistently unkind 


FARES BY WEIGHT 


The booking office at a station on a railway in Colorado where the passengers pay 
according to their weight 


to him. We had a spell of glorious sunshine at the time 
when King Edward’s coronation should originally have 
taken place, but he was actually crowned under gloomy 
skies and amid threatened showers. Each time he has 
opened Parliament his loyal subjects have had to watch the 
royal procession from Buckingham Palace under dripping 
umbrellas. The last Ascot week was the wettest known 
for many years; and, in- 
deed, it may be said that 
since his coronation the 
King has hardly visited a 
single race meeting with 
the sun shining. 


Royal Fictions. — One 
of the curiosities of our 
Constitution is that al- 
though the King is sup- 
posed to be present at 
every sitting of Parlia- 
ment in reality he must 
never appear among the 
legislators. King, Edward, 
of course, as Prince of 
Wales often saw the 
House of Commons in 
session but Queen Victoria 
never did. Quite an in- 
teresting list, by the way, 
might be made of the 
powers which King Ed- 
ward is legally entitled to 
exercise. His Majesty, for example, on the day that he 
opened Parliament last week might have: declared war 
against every country in Europe and simultaneously have 
disbanded the army and navy and sold our fleet. He might, 

moreover, have opened every convict prison and made 
every convict a peer of the realm. He could have 
“ sacked ” Earl Roberts and appointed in his place 
some private in a marching regiment. Also he might 
have created a thousand new universities 


ARTHUR BEAUPRE, THE MONTANA GIANT, WHO STANDS 7 FT. 1} IN. HIGH 


Beaupre, who is a cowboy, is engaged to be married to Miss Ella Ewing, known as the Missouri giantess, who stands 8 ft. 5 in. 
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RESULT OF OUR WINTER PRIZE COMPETITION. 
Full List of the Winners. 


wee by the number of entries received our last competition in Tue TATLER was exceedingly popular. On the 
whole, however, the competitors did not display quite the same amount of astonishing ingenuity as was shown 
in some of our previous competitions. A careful reading of the solutions disclosed some interesting facts. It was 
rather a blow to our editorial pride to find that our readers apparently peruse the advertisement pages more carefully 
than they do the editorial matter. At any rate, while the sentences taken from the advertisement pages were 
correctly solved, quite simple sentences selected from the editorial pages proved too hard a nut to crack. Only one 
competitor—an Irishwoman—succeeded in solving correctly the whole of the twelve sentences, and to this lady, Miss 
Florence Bewley of 3, Willow Terrace, Blackrock, co. Dublin, goes the first prize, a magnificent 140-guinea Erard 
Grand Piano. The competition for the next three prizes was exceedingly keen, but after that there came a decided 
falling off. Nearly all the competitors, however, in sending in their solutions declared that the solving of our puzzles 
provided them with most enjoyable employment, and as this was our main object in starting the competition we may 
congratulate ourselves on the success of it. 
Below will be found a full list of the names of the winners with their addresses and the correct solutions :— 


The Prizewinners. 


Winner of the First Prize: A 140-Guinea Erard Grand 
Piano— 
Miss FLORENCE BEWLEY, 
3, Willow Terrace, Blackrock, co. Dublin. 


Winner of the Second Prize: A Hamilton Gold Watch— 
Mrs. ROBERT MENZIES, 
68, Ashley Gardens, S.W. 


Winner of the Third Prize: A Picture by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen— 
Miss JESSIE DULLEY, 5 
Lindens, Wellingborough. 


Winner of the Fourth Prize: A Drawing by Stanley 
Berkeley— 
Mr. C. LEGG, 
50, Deanville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Winner of the Fifth Prize; A Drawing by C. Wyllie— 
Mrs. HAROLD CAPEL, 
7, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 


Winner of the Sixth Prize: A Drawing by Fred Pegram— 
Mr. EDWIN T. PEARCE, 
54, Pershore Road, Birmingham. 


FIRST PRIZE—The 140-Guinea Erard Grand Piano 


Correct Solutions of the Sentences. 


l, Four or five years [ago] London enjoyed the luxury.—‘‘The Tatler,’ 
September 2, page 377. 


2. The king of hygienic [toilet] soaps.— The Tatler,"’ September 16, page 7. 


3.1 do not know the “name of the [distinguished] man.—The Tatler,” 
August 12, page 237. 


4, Lord Cariston was nothing if not [eccentric], The Tatler,” August 5, 
page 206. 


5. [Consider] some of the points. The Sphere,” October ro, page ii. 

6. There is nothing obviously [monstrous]. The Tatler,’’ October 21, page go. 

7. [Naturally] the Australians want to see Rhodes,—« The Tatler,” August 12, 
page 244. 

8. There is no [favour] on either side.—‘ The Tatler,’ October 7, page 34. 

9. He had forgotten all about his [breakfast].—‘‘ The Tatler,” October 7, page 8. 


$0. None but the most expensive and purest [materials].—‘‘ The”Tatler,” 
November 4, cover. 


11. In adhering to that [gratitude] with my personal sentiments.—“ The Tatler,” 
October 14, page 80. 


12. You would be surprised at your [past] stupidity.— The Tatler,’ Novem- 
ber 4, page 186, SECOND PRIZE-—The Hamilton Gold Watch 
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The Two Pucks—Shakspere and “The Earl and the Girl.” 


Political Parties—A new form 
of entertainment has been origi- 
nated by some enterprising hos- 
tesses in New York known-~ as 
political teas. The guests have 
to come in the characters 
of well-known poli 
tical celebrities. No 
“make-up” is allowed 
beyond that of imitating 
the usual style of dress of 
the politician whose per- 


sonality the guest desires to assume. 
Women can come as the wives of 
Two prizes are 
away at the conclusion of the 
entertainment for the best and cleverest 
The hostess usually, with 
the help of a few friends, decides this matter 


notable politicians. 
given 


impersonations. 
and gives away the prizes. 


A Judge 


out of the Denaby Main strike. 


barristers present failed to grasp the full 
meaning of the phrase until the judge 


explained that it was a very com- 
mon expression in the north, and 
then everyone felt that they might 
safely own to understanding the 
phrase, which obviously was in- 
tended to convey the suggestion 
that the witness had had a bad time 
of it. It is simply absurd that a 
judge should affect ignorance of the 
meaning of the most common slang 
expressions, especially when it is 
perfectly obvious to everyone in 
court that his ignorance is purely 
affected. 


Army Reform.—The clean sweep 
at the War Office has come as a 
welcome surprise to a good many 
people, but of course it would be 
too soon yet to say how the new 
changes will work. We _ have 
before us vivid recollections of 
altered buttons and adjusted caps 
and other important reforms carried 
out as the result of our experience 
in South Africa, and it is only to 
be hoped that more weighty matters 
will now receive attention. 


commander-in-chief, yet the 
Prime Minister long ago con- 
fessed that he knew nothing 
whatever about military 
matters. 


Too Many Public-houses.— 
A parish priest in the county 
Cork told his flock the other 
day that it was a monstrous 
thing to have one public- 
house for every twenty-five 
persons in the parish, but 
this case of a surplus number 


of public-houses has been completely outdone 
by a Welsh village near Mold. The name of 
the village is Rhydtalog, and at the licensing 
sessions the othereday it was proved that there 
were two licensed houses for every three adult 
males, or very nearly one public-house for each 
The inhabitants must, indeed, be 
heavy drinkers if the publicans do a brisk trade. 


person. 


Understands. — Mr. Justice 
Lawrence broke completely away from 
tradition the other day when he admitted 
to understanding the expression, ‘“ The 
crowd played Hamlet with me,” which 
was used by a witness in an action arising 


Mr. Balfour 
is ex officio chairman of the Defence 
Committee and practically, therefore, 
occupies a position equal to that of 


should regard Mr. 


The 


A SHAKSPEREAN PUCK 


- This picture shows Miss Dorothy Marsdin as Puck in A Mtd- 
summer Night's Dream, which she has played throughout Australia, 
Mr. W. H. Denny 


and New Zealand under Mr. George Musgrove. 

has been playing Bottom on tour. Miss Marsdin 
has played the part with Mr. F. R. Benson and 
Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw. She has played the 
part of Stephanus in The Stgn of the Cross and 
the naughty little girl in Shock-headed Peter, Miss 
Marsdin was educated on the continent of 


Europe. She is a first-rate horsewoman 


tee, 


KR 


at the Adelphi 
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A Faith Cure.—If i were a faith healer or a Christian Scientist I 
J. S. Forbes as the greatest of public benefactors. 
The essence, I understand, of Christian Science is that if you only believe 
anything strongly enough it actually comes to pass. 


Mr. J. S. Forbes 


no doubt firmly believes that the London and 
Chatham Company is the best of all possible 


is 


railways or he would not have told his share- 
holders so; apparently, therefore, all you have 
to dois to believe that Ludgate Hill Station 
well lighted and well roofed, 
noisome lamps which flicker in the Chatham 
and Dover carriages are electric lights, and 
that the dusty and musty cushions are luxu- 


that the 


rious upholstery for these things 
actually to come to pass. I shall 
certainly try the experiment next 
time I travel to the Crystal Palace. 


“Other Times, Other——!”—Though society 


and Suburbia only a few years ago would stare 
at the sportsman who appeared in baggy knee 
breeks in a fashionable thoroughfare the wearing 
of trousers is quite a recent freak of fashion. 
As a morning paper pointed out the other day it 
was not till the time of good King George. that 
a modest man who was ashamed of his calves, or 
the lack of them, first came to court in full-length 


leg drapery which hid his imperfections. 
they first appeared in the streets crowds fol- 


4 


Biograph Studio 


A MUSICAL COMEDY PUCK 


The picture shows Miss Lena Leibrandt 
as Lady Gussie in The Earl and the Girl 


| 
i 


7 enlist before they take to tobacco. 


When 


lowed the wearers and made ribald 
jests. Old Sheffielders still tell how 
Mr. Marriott, the pioneer trouserist 
of Hallamshire, was chaffed by the 
cutlers when he brought a pair of the 
new unmentionables back with him 
from London. ‘Hoi, lad,” they 
called after him, ‘‘ wheer didst get 
thay breeches wi’ chimbley poipes on 
’em?”’ His wife sold them to the 
“old clo’”’ man at the first oppor- 
tunity and he had to make his next 
trip to London wearing the more 
ancient and respectable article. 


Drummers as Cigarette Smokers. 
—A propos of Lord Roberts’s sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the 
Society for the Suppression of Boy 
Smokers it will be interesting to 
learn what steps are taken for 
preventing young drummers from 
indulging in cigarettes. The chil- 
dren in uniform, who apparently 
form part and. parcel of every 
regiment nowadays, are scarcely 
ever without a cigarette between 
their lips, nor do these children 
always wait until they actually 
In the 
neighbourhood of the Duke of York’s 
School, Chelsea, I often see dozens of the 
little red-coated schoolboys making their 
way into tobacconists’ shops, which looks 
as if smoking in the Duke of York’s School 
was not a particularly heinous offence. 


Many Happy Returns to—/ebruary 10: 
Vice-Admiral Lord Charles William de la 
Poer Beresford, 1846 ; Sir Augustus Webster, 
1864. February 11: Lord Brassey, 1836; 
Lord Clarendon, 1846 ; Lord Napier of 
Magdala, 1845; Lord Lurgan, 1858; Lord 
Swansea, 1848 ; Lord Greville, 1841. Febru- 
ary 12: Lady Harewood; Lord Dunraven, 
1841; Lord Hill, 1863 ; Lord Hampton, 1848 ; 
Lord Melgund, 1891; Lord Charles Fits- 
maurice, 1874. February 13: Lord Cawdor, 
1847, Lord Colchester, 1842. February 14: 
Mr. Valentine Prinsep, R.A., 1838 ; Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, 1850. February 15; Lady 
dntrim,; Sir Edward George Clarke, K.C., 
1841. February 16: Lady Bellingham; Lord 
Kinnaird, 1847 ; Lord George FitzGerald, 1862. 
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Motoring Under Difficulties—A Stiff Climb up Snowdon. 


The Birch versus Prison.— 
Dr. Welldon once remarked 
that we were progressing so 
rapidly in sentimentalism that 
nowadays it was only safe to 
birch the son of a duke. A 
case that was tried at Bow 
Street last week seems to show 
that the sentimentalists are all 
wrong and that the birch is 
still an effective deterrent. 
In this particular case a 
youngster of seventeen was 
‘charged with burglary and 
given six months hard labour. 
His previous record. disclosed 
some interesting facts. Since 


April, 1899, he was continually © 


in hot water, and only last 
August had been sent to prison 
for housebreaking. The in- 
structive point, however, to. be 
noticed is .that while six 
strokes of the birch kept him 
clear of crime for three years, 
imprisonment has only acted 
as an incentive to further 
misdeeds. He has now 
served three terms of im- 
prisonment, and immediately 
after being liberated on each 
occasion he committed a 
crime more daring than the 
previous one, 


Sheffield Ingenuity.—A curious relic of 
the century before last is still to be seen in 
Sheffield. This is nothing less than the first 
umbrella that ever created a sensation in 
the streets of the city of cutlers. It belonged 
originally to Mr. John Greaves of Fargate, 
who faced the ridicule of the townsmen 
under its shelter, and it was handed down 
to his descendant, Miss Law of Western 
Bank. A marvel of ingenuity is this old 
Sheffield umbrella. Nothing could be less 
like its slim and genteel modern representa- 
tive. Instead of being folded in present- 
day fashion the handle unscrewed and the 
ribs were hinged in the middle, so that 
the cover could be doubled back. The 
whole rolled up like a constable’s cape, 
and packed in a cover it was little over 
a foot long. It could, and probably did, 
go easily into the capacious pockets of 
1770. An old-time master cutler, William 
Trickett, soon followed the example of 
Greaves, but the first time he appeared in 
the streets with his umbrella he was 
mobbed by the crowd. His own brother 
led the mob shouting, ‘“‘ Hey, laads, ahr 
Bill’s getten a waukin’ stick wi’ petticuts 
on.” 


Does Family History Pay?—There can 
be no doubt that a family history is a good 
investment. I notice in an Edinburgh 
catalogue that no less than £155 is being 
asked for the twelve histories, totalling 
twenty-nine volumes, which the late Sir 
William Fraser compiled, and the book- 
seller describes this as an “ exceptionally 
moderate price,” The fact is that the 
Americans are buying up _ everything 
dealing with family history, and thus the 
prices increase in a most remarkable 
way. 


Wickens, Bangor 


A NEW USE FOR A MOTOR CAR—ASCENDING SNOWDON 


These pictures represent Mr, Harvey Du Cros, jun., and Mr. Charles Sangster climbing Snowdon in a 15 h.p, Ariel car. The 

ascent had to be abandoned just as the last ridge was reached, that being exceedingly steep. The car followed the track of 

the Snowdon Mountain Railway, which has for its length the steepest average of any mountain railway in the world. The 

attempt was only unsuccessful through encountering frozen snowdrifts from 6 to 10 ft. deep, and the pictures were taken 
while Mr, Du Cros and his companion were endeavouring to drive over these frozen drifts 
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OUR. PREMIER. DUKE—HIS GRACE OF NORFOLK, 


Russell 


The Duke of Norfolk, who is to be married to-morrow to the Hon. Gwendolen Maxwell, was born in 1847 and succeeded to the title in 1860. His first 
wife, who died in 1887, was a daughter of the late Countess of Loudoun. He is a K.G., and was Postmaster-General from 1895-1900. He has been mayor 
of Westminster, Sheffield, and Arundel, and served in the South African War 
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TEE RATT Bik 


cannot throw much 
light upon “ Why 

1 became a painter” 
except that it seemed 
the best way of making 
a livelihood with the 
least possible exertion. 
I had to earn a 
living somehow and I 
did what my father 
would have liked to 


do. He wished to be 

THE HON. JOHN COLLIER an artist, but his 
At the present day father would not 
permit him to carry 


out that desire and he was forced into the career of the law, 
where he was probably more successful than he would have 
been as a painter. He was himself passionately fond of paint- 
ing, and even when solicitor and attorney-general he regularly 
exhibited at the Academy. When I broached the subject he not 
only acceded to my wish but gave me every encouragement, which 
most fathers, I imagine, would not have done. Asa matter of fact 
] was intended for the diplomatic service, and on leaving Eton went 
abroad and learnt French and German instead of going to an 
English university, a step which I have never regretted, for I am 
afraid that my faith in English universities is limited. 

On looking into the question of the diplomatic service it seemed 
to me that the career was scarcely fitted to my peculiar gifts, as it 
demands an aptitude for good behaviour in society of which I am 
entirely unpossessed. That problem being somewhat easily solved 
I got an opening in a completely opposite direction—I became 
“something in the City”; in fact, I drifted into association with 
Manchester cotton. That was through Sir John Pender, who was 
afterwards so greatly distinguished in the world of telegraphy. Sir 
John had just opened out a London agency, and my father managed 
to get me into it—luckily without any premium. But I went into 
the cotton trade at the wrong time. It was on the ebb, and I came 
out with the tide. There was nothing of promise awaiting me so far 
as I could see, because telegraphy was not then developing into the 
huge success which Pender made it. I had spent a year in the City 
—absolutely wasted time—and I had to do something for a liveli- 
hood. On reviewing the various professions I came to the conclusion 
that mine must be painting. 

In a remarkably small way I became an artist at once. I drew 
a trade mark for the firm which employed me—a flying horse it was 
—and I remember that I was very proud of it. I have long since 
lost sight of the quadruped. That got my hand in, so to speak, and 
1 kept it in by caricaturing City celebrities ; they lent themselves so 
admirably to it—some of them. Then I set myself seriously to 
work and went to the London Slade School, which had just been 
started in Gower Street under the professorship of Poynter. I kept 
steadily at it for three years and took the prizes for drawing and 
painting from life. After that 1 went to Rome, but I found very 
little facility for instruction there, so on Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s 
advice I went on to Munich and studied there in the State School of 
Art under Professor Alexander Wagner. From that city I went to 
Paris and became a private pupil of Jean Paul Laurens ; that was 
before he had a regular ate/ier, which he did not open until soon 
after I had left Paris. 

1 had spent a year in Munich and a year in Paris and had 
managed to get at any rate a grounding in my art. Then my father 
asked Tadema to take me as a pupil. Kind as he had been, and 
was, Tadema said he could not do that, but he did a rare and 
generous thing—he volunteered to paint a picture from beginning to 
end in my studio. And he did. The canvas was the famous 
“Sculptor’s Model,” which is almost the only life-sized picture 
Tadema ever did. It was a remarkable thing for a distinguished 
artist to visit the studio of a young and unknown man and carry out 
such a work, and the'actual practical demonstration—the gradual 
development of the painting—was of inestimable advantage to me. 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


IX._WHY I BECAME A PAINTER 
By the Hon. John Collier. 
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I was very fortunate in 
another direction, for 
Millais allowed me to 
go from time to time 
and watch him work. 
In that way, too, I 
derived much valuable 
assistance. 

I became a portrait 
painter by accident, 
for I had no inten- 
tion of adopting that 
particular branch of 
art. A friend asked 
me to paint portraits : 
of his two sons, and he liked them so much that I painted 
portraits of him and his wife. These were exhibited in the 
Academy and were lucky enough to attract some attention. Since 
then I have been a portrait painter, but I have always carefully 
avoided being only that. Here again I owe much to Tadema, for it 
was he who early in my career urged me to go on with subject 
pictures as well as portraits, saying that the latter would be all the 
better for it. That advice I have consistently followed, for I have 
painted a subject picture every year and sometimes more than one. 
These have covered a wide range and have included classical and 
medizeval subjects. Perhaps the most successful of these is “A 
Glass of Wine with Cesar Borgia.” In another section may be 
included “The Last Voyage of Henry Hudson,” one of my earlier 
pictures. It was purchased by the Chantrey Fund and is now in the 
Tate Gallery. ; 

Of late I have been turning more to modern subjects, and of 
these I think the picture I did last year, “ The Prodigal Daughter,” 
is the best. 

Asa portrait painter I find my work intensely interesting, for it 
brings me into touch with all sorts and conditions of men and women 
and enables me to meet people whom I might not otherwise have 
the opportunity of seeing and getting to know. I always keep my 
sitters talking during the sittings, and in this way I am happily 
able to enjoy an enormous amount of profitable and delightful 
conversation. 

Perhaps I may mention a few representative names, I painted 
the Prince of Wales when he was Duke of York, in his uniform as 
Master of the Trinity Corporation, and the portrait is now hung in 
Trinity House. I painted Darwin, and Huxley, my father-in-law, 
twice. Replicas of the Darwin and of one of the Huxley portraits 
are in ‘the National Portrait Gallery, as is also my portrait of the 
late Professor W. K. Clifford. I have painted Rudyard Kipling 
twice, at intervals of nine years—once here, and once in his own 
home when he lived at Rottingdean. Amongst soldiers my sitters 
have included Field-Marshal Sir F. P. Haines, and amongst naval 
men, Admiral Sir Edward A. Inglefield, the arctic explorer. The 
Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury), the Speaker (the Right Hon. W. 
C. Gully), Lord Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), the late Lord Selborne, 
Lord Brampton (Mr. Justice Hawkins), Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
Mr. John Burns, the late Bishop of Worcester, the late Bishop of 
Hereford, Lady Hallé (Madame Norman-Neruda), Mr. J. L. Toole 
(the portrait is now in the Garrick Club), Sir Henry Irving, Edwin 
Booth (as Richelieu), Mr. Lewis Waller, Miss Julia Neilson (Mrs. 
Fred Terry), Mrs. Brown Potter, Miss Cissie Loftus—all these I have 


THE HON. JOHN COLLIER 
At the age of twenty 


_ painted, and there is also quite a little gallery of my portraits of dis- 
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tinguished men who have helped to make and keep our Indian 
Empire, amongst them the late Sir Robert Sandeman, Governor of 
Baluchistan ; Sir Steuart Bayley; Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; 
Sir Hugh Barnes, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Burma; Sir 
Dennis Fitzpatrick, and Sir William M. Young. 

At the present moment I am at work on a picture for Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree. It represents Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, and 
himself in The Merry Wives of Windsor. J have found time in 
the intervals of painting to write 4 Primer of Artand A Manual 
of Oil Painting. 
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to her. 
Let her’s tome incline; 
Make heart for heart 
afair cxchange 
And e@ach a valentine . 
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THE RESURRECTION OF ST. VALENTINE 


A Short Story. 


By 


Kenton Kerrieshaw. 


“Tt isn’t any manner of use going on like this, Jerry,” father 

said as he contemplated the broad, shawl-covered back of 
Mrs. Durridge, our latest experiment in housekeepers, who was just 
taking herself, a wall-paper-covered trunk, and sundry other packages 
and bundles off stationwards in our market trap in a state of high 
dudgeon because father had mildly suggested that six pans of milk, 
with the cows all grazing in meadowland, might surely have been 
expected to produce more butter than two half-pound pats and an 
odd weight, the last marked as such to avoid mistakes in the 
disposing thereof by the impress, too, of a somewhat smutty thumb. 

“It’s no manner of use, Jerry! There’s been no comfort in the 
house since your Aunt Martha gave up looking after my place to get 
married. There’s only one thing to be done. You'll have to get 
married, Jerry! You're terribly young, and I’m dead set against 
early marriages as a rule, but this case is an exception. Four 
housekeepers in three months, what with them that wouldn’t stay 
and them that I had to get rid of sharp because they wanted to stay 
altogether, is enough to drivea man crazy let alone being the 
destruction of his household goods,” with a rueful recollection of 
the fact that though the one wall-paper-covered trunk had contained 
all Mrs. Durridze’s worldly possessions upon her arrival, they had 
overflowed into half-a-dozen bundles, some tied up in brown paper, 
some in the late lamented Durridge’s “red handkerchers,” for her 
departure, a state of things which the worthy lady had stormily 
explained, on her attention being called to it, with the declaration 
that, ‘“ With her feelings so insulted as they had been in this house 
’twasn’t to be expected as she could pack things as neat and srnooth 
as they ought to be packed.” 

“Ves,” said father with a sigh over the destruction of his 
household goods. ‘ Never a blanket or a feather will there be left 
in the house soon. You'll have to get married, Jerry, my son.” 
And then after a pause as I made no reply, “ You'll have to get 
married, Jerry. What do you think yourself ?” 

“ Well, it’s easier talked about than done, father,” saidI. “I 
can’t walk up to an utter stranger and say, ‘ Will you marry me, 
because father and I want a housekeeper,’ can I ?” 

Father smiled one of his slow, quiet smiles. 

“You couldn’t put it quite like that even to an acquaintance,” he 
answered, “ but there isn’t any call for you to think about any utter 
stranger. There’s little Margery Penythorne over to Nicholascombe. 
[ haven’t seen her about, not to notice her, since she left school, 
but I’ll warr’n she’s been well brought up, trust Miss Penythorne for 
that. She must be about your age, too, for I mind her Aunt Margery 
bringing her, a wee maid just beginning to toddle, home to Nicholas- 
combe just after your poor mother died, and you were three then. 
Little Margery’s a nice little soul, l’ll be bound, though she won’t 
never b2 the woman her aunt is. Never not if she lives to be a 
hundred.” And it might have been my imagination, though I don’t 
think it was, but I certainly fancied he finished the sentence with a 
sigh. 

Margery Penythorne! I, though I am quite sure that my father 
had no suspicion of the fact, had worshipped Margery Penythorne at 
a very respectful distance because for a reason I could only shrewdly 
guess at there had been little intercourse between our house and the 
house of Penythorne ever since her return two years previously 
“finished ” from boarding school. 

“Little Margery,” father went on: “have a try for her, my lad. 
If she’s her aunt’s own niece you couldn’t do better, if you’re lucky 
enough to get her, and you can but ask her.” And then he ran his 
hand meditatively through his still thickly-clustering waves of iron- 
grey hair and evidently harked back in memory to his own youthful 
experiences for suggestions for mg& 

He remained in a brown. study for a moment until, struck by 
a sudden idea, he strode indoors and across the “lime-ash” kitchen 
floor to where the almanack hung at one end of the settle and ran 
a finger down the columns of dates, 

“Twelfth of February,” he said as I, who had followed him, 
began awkwardly enough to “redd up” the hearth fire. ‘Day 
after to-morrow’s Valentine’s Day. There’s your opportunity, Jerry. 
Send her a valentine—that’s how we used to do our courting—a 
pretty little thing all lace and silver paper and hearts and darts, and 
with— 
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The rose is red, the violet's blue, 

Lilies are sweet, and so are you. 
That’s how they used to run, I mind, on it. Then at the back you 
put your best respects and you'll take it as a favour if she’ll meet you 
at fourin the afternoon by Oakfield stile,” said father—and he uttered 
the last sentence dreamily in abstracted fashion as if he were 
thinking of something else, and caught himself up short at the end 
of it and added briskly—“ or anywhere else you like, my son, any- 
where else you like to mention.” 

I was conscious even while he spoke of a qualm of doubt as to 
the advisability of so precipitate a wooing of sweet Margery Peny- 
thorne, and I faintly wondered whether I hadn’t heard somewhere 
that valentines were out of date and old-fashioned. Nevertheless, 
being then a somewhat ‘“‘gawky ” (as we say in Devonshire) and 
shy country-bred youth and but little accustomed to acting upon 
my own judgment it never occurred to me to even think of dis- 
regarding father’s suggestion, so the next day being market day 
into Pendivey I went in quest of a valentine. 

Not a silver paper and lace-edged greeting could I see, however, 
in any shop window, and when at last, avoiding the better streets, 
I turned into a tiny store in an unfrequented byway my shame- 
faced request for valentines was met by the production of some 
narrow half-yard strips of paper gay with the most absurd coloured 
caricatures. 

When half-a-dozen of these monstrosities had been displayed to 
me with the apologetic remark, “ We have no other sort, there is no 
demand for the sentimental ones now,” I fled, and calling for my 
horse went home half an hour later valentineless and greatly won- 
dering whether I dare send a letter in default of the more conven- 
tional greeting or whether, after all, I hadn’t better take my courage 
in both hands and ride over, for the first time, to Nicholascombe 
and present myself in person as Margery’s valentine, 

While I was still debating this question I sat down to some 
accounts at father’s big desk in the front kitchen, and rummaging in 
its recesses for some mislaid papers lighted upon a veritable treasure 
trove—a thing of silver lace and paper frills that was unmistakably 
a valentine, and the motto upon which was encircled romantically 


with a ring of hearts— 
I love you, dear, more than I venture to say, 
So send you this token on Valentine's Day 


—seemed to be singularly appropriate. 

Without pausing to wonder how the valentine came to be in its 
present evident place of concealment I, mindful of father’s hints, 
wrote upon it in my best writing, which was an assiduously careful 
copy of my father’s, he having been my tutor in that branch of 
education through many a long dark evening of winter, a brief and 
very humbly-worded request that the recipient would deign to grant 
me an interview as 1 had something of great importance to say to 
her, for which purpose | should be waiting by Oakfield stile, at the 
corner of Cable Coppice, from four o’clock on the afternoon of 
Valentine’s Day. Which epistle (an effusion which, taken in con- 
junction with the sentiments expressed within the circle of little 
silver hearts, considering how very bashful I really was, certainly 
did not savour of diffidence) I signed “J. Merivale,” and having 
addressed the envelope in which I had discovered the valentine to 
“Miss M. Penythorne, Nicholascombe,” I hastened to finish the 
accounts and then walked into the village to post it before father 
returned from market, 

After that there was nothing to do but await, with some trepi- 
dation at heart, the day and the hour of the tryst I had presumed to 
arrange. 

I was early at the meeting place, but though I waited with 
growing impatience, when the soft swish of a woman’s gown against 
the undergrowth that bordered the twisted, maze-like, almost invisible 
path of the coppice told me that Margery was certainly rewarding 
my audacity and approaching, I was seized with a paroxysm of 
bashfulness, and stepping back, being on the field side, concealed 
myself behind the trunk of a giant oak that overshadowed the rail. 
At the same moment I heard the field gate, a few yards down the 
hedge away from the wood, creak on its hinges and fall to, and 
peering out from my place of vantage, invisible alike from field and 
coppice, I observed a tall, burly figure with a dog at his heels making 
directly for the stile. 
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Leap-Year Proposals 
A Few Reversals of Customary Forms 


Drawn by Albert Levering 
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Your neighbor proposes returning every- Your “joy and pride” pro- Your landlord proposes a reduction on the 
thing borrowed during the year. pores sioceDtntg off the front rent of the house. 
walk unasked. 
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i i over the house. Your banker proposes unlimited credit for the coming year 
Your wife proposes smoking all (Doe sonethion 
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It was father with a hoe on his shoulder going to “spud up” a 
few turnips for the sheep from the half-frozen ground in the field 
beyond Cable Coppice, and to which the copse path was a ‘‘ near 
cut.” I, perhaps a little glad of the respite, resolved to remain 
hidden till he was out of sight, but just as he reached the stile the 
rustle of the approaching skirts ceased, and peering eagerly over the 
low field hedge I saw—Miss Margery Penythorne the elder. 

Father had vaulted over the rail before he was aware of her 
presence, but directly he saw her he pulled off his hat and held out 
his hand in a humble fashion that was very different from his usual 
confident manner. 

““ Miss Margery !” hesaid. 
on my grounds.” 

“Yes, It is twenty-five years ago to-day that we parted here for 
the last time, Jerry,” she faltered in gentle tones. ‘‘ And our quarrel 
was all my fault. It—it was a pretty thought of yours to send me 
the valentine I refused then. You can’t think how it touched me to 
know that you had kept it all these years.” 

Father was always a cute man and I could see that he jumped to 
the correct explanation of the situation at once. But he didn’t 
hasten to declare it as I expected to hear him do. Instead, he set 


“This is a real pleasure—to see you 
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down his turnip hoe and took Miss Penythorne’s hands in one of 
his, and encircling her waist with the other arm drew her towards 
him and kissed her, and though I noted that the warm colour flamed 
into her still comely cheeks she did not repulse him. 

“Seems to me,” I heard father tell her, “and it isn’t any dis- 
respect to the boy’s dead mother to say so, for she knowed, good 
soul, that she wasn’t my first love—seems to me I’ve been waiting 
for this day all my life.” 


Margery Penythorne the younger explained to me afterwards that 
if I had particularly wished any package to be given into her hands 
I should have addressed it M. E.—for Margery Eleanor—Peny- 
thorne, as with Great-aunt Penythorne up at Higher Nicholascombe, 
Miss Penythorne for the district, her aunt had always been Miss M. 
Penythorne, and even so mistakes were constantly being made in 
communications intended for either of the two Nicholascombes. I 
may add that the confusion of names is less confounded now since 
Aunt- Margery became Mrs. Merivale, though complications may 
again arise in the future when, as I confidently hope she may, 
Margery the younger becomes Mrs. Merivale, junior. 


MUSICAL CHAIRS 
Oh, | say, you ought to give up your seat to a ladyl 
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A TERRIBLE THREAT 


If you don’t stop crying this instant, William Henry, you shan’t go searching for buried treasure 


Worried Mother: 
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Our Common King.—Every- 
body, of course, knows that Prin- 
cess Alice’s husband is an ener- 
getic soldier, but not everyone is 
aware that he is something of a 
diplomat as well. During the 
South African War, when Prince 
Alexander was examining a com- 
pany of captured Boers, one of 
them asked him if it was true that 
he was a cousin of the King. 
Prince Alexander, who was rather 
amused at the question, without 
entering into the niceties of con- 
sanguinity, admitted that he had 
the honour of claiming blood 
relationship with King Edward, 
adding, ‘‘ But what made you ask 
the question?” ‘ Because,” was 
the reply, “I thought you might 
ask the King to stop this war.” 
“ There is no need for that,” said 
Prince Alexander ; “ you can stop 
the war to-morrow by consenting 
to become, like us, King Edward’s 
subjects.” “And will he really 
treat us exactly as hetreats you ?” 
And nothing Prince Alexander 
could say would persuade the Boe- 
that the war was not a scheme of 
King Edward’s for clapping every 
Boer into gaol. 


A Royal Chess-player.—With 
one exception chess-playing cannot 
be reckoned among the accom- 
plishments of the Royal Family. 
Probably their duties have not left 
them sufficient leisure for the most 
fascinating and engrossing of all games of skill. 
The late Duke of Albany, however, who was 
the most studious and retiring of all the family, 
was a chess-player of more than ordinary 
ability. He was nota member of any chess 
club, but at one time or another he played 
with the best-known players of his day. Lord 
Randolph Churchill and the Duke of Albany 
had many a friendly contest together in the 
days before Lord Randolph became an active 


politician. The duke, however, was far too 
strong for the future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Entertaining in Town.—With the open- 
ing of Parliament the regular London season 
may be said to have begun, and various im- 
portant social functions have been arranged. 
Lord and Lady Wimborne have issued invita- 
tions for a big dinner and reception at Wim- 
borne House, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn have also sent out invitations for a 
dinner party at Hampden House. Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne have arrived at their house 
in Berkeley Square and will, it is expected, give 
a number of official entertainments during the 
season. The first courts will be held about 
the middle of this month, for which numbers 
of supper parties are being arranged, 


The Romance of a Title—The Earl of 
Devon, who died last week in his ninety-third 
year, represented a title that had much 
mystery and romance attaching to it. Four 
times the title has been supposed to be ex- 
tinct, and four of its holders have been 
attainted and four beheaded. For several 


Waldeck and Pyrmont. 


THE BRIDE’S MOTHER 


The Duchess of Albany is a daughter of the late Reigning Prince of 
She married in 1882 the King’s younger brother, 


Prince Leopold Duke of Albany, who died in 1884 


hundreds of years the heads of the house of 
Courtenay were earls of Devon without being 
aware of the fact; indeed, some of them 
actually accepted baronetcies, quite uncon- 
scious that they were already holders of a 
higher title. After some three centuries had 
passed, however, a lawyer discovered among 
some old records the patent, but what was 
more important found that there were two 
missing words, de corpore, usually inserted in 
patents, This discovery meant that the earl- 
dom could be inherited by the collateral heirs, 
and in 1831 a Courtenay after a hard fight 
established his rights to sit among his peers. 


Lord Malmesbury.—The Conservative 
candidate at the coming London County 
Council election to represent Stepney is Lord 
Malmesbury, who is comparatively speaking a 
very young man, being only thirty-one on his 
last birthday. In the early part of his career 
Lord Malmesbury thought of devoting himself 
to the diplomatic profession, in which an 
ancestor of his was so distinguished a member, 
but subsequently relinquished the idea. Lord 
Malmesbury is the owner of an extensive 
estate in Hampshire and possesses a very 
noted and valuable library collected by the 
first peer and which has since been con- 
tinually added to. 


Ice Skating Rinks.—The growing popu- 
larity of the ice rink is evidenced by the un- 
doubted success of all such institutions, and 
it is rather a matter of wonder that there are 
not more in London. Prince’s Club reflects 
much credit on the Duchess of Bedford’s 
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management, who is, of course, an 
enthusiast on ice skating, and 
Hengler’s has done uncommonly 
well this year, Princess Henry of 
Pless has been on the ice at 
Prince’s recently and showed con- 
siderable skill and grace on skates. 
There is no more delightful func- 
tion than a skating carnival both 
for onlookers and those actually 
taking part in the performance, 
and the evolutions of the skaters 
are infinitely more graceful to 
watch than even the most perfect 
dancing. 


Brides at Court——A number 
of interesting presentations will be 
made at the forthcoming courts, 
and several brides will be pre- 
sented. The Duchess of Norfolk 
and the Duchess of Roxburghe 
will be presented, and it is a 
somewhat rare occurrence that two 
duchesses as brides should figure 
in the same presentation. Among 
other presentations will be that of 
Lady Helmsley, one of the prettiest 
of last year’s débutantes, Lady 
Herbert, and Lady Fincastle. 
Lady Ingestre, as the marriage of 
Miss Paget to Lord Ingestre is to 
take place at once, may also be 
among the brides to be presented. 


Lady Londonderry’s Recep- 
tion.—Many of the royal wedding 
party will come up to town for 
Lady Londonderry’s reception to- 
night. Primarily of a political nature, given 
“to support the party,” it is also of a general 
character, and among the guests will be in- 
cluded many who do not agree with their 
hosts in politics, and also the whole brilliant 
circle of the foreign diplomatists. Lady 
Londonderry’s receptions, always of import- 
ance, have grown even more so of late years, 
The deaths of Lady Salisbury and Lady 
Ridley, the temporary or permanent retire- 
ment of Georgiana Lady Dudley, Lady Stan- 
hope, Lady Amherst, Lady Cadogan, and 
Lady Dudley, and now the defection of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Wimborne, Lady 
George Hamilton, and Lady Lucy Hicks- 
Beach leave Lady Londonderry with hardly 
any rivals except Lady Lansdowne. 


To their Highland Home. — The Duke 
and Duchess of Portland have never spent 
much time in London since their marriage. 
The fact is that the duchess does not care in 
the least for the whirl of London gaiety ; her 
health would not allow her to stand it. She 
loves music, and always spends the greater 
part of the Opera season in London, but 
otherwise she does not come often or for long. 
Her husband’s official position rendered it 
necessary for them to come up for the opening 
of Parliament, but they will soon be off to 
Inverness-shire to the duke’s salmon-fishing 
on the Garry. Scotland is the place that 
agrees with the duchess best. She would like 
to go to Lanwell in Caithness, where she 
reigns as a bountiful and beautiful queen, but 
it is almost too bleak at this season of the year. 
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The Chapel in which the Ceremony is Performed To-day. 


Russell & Son 


Windsor Palace, by far the most beautiful of our royal palaces, was originally the hunting lodge of the kings before William the Conqueror came across. The present castle 

was begun by the Conqueror and enlarged by Henry I. in 1110. Edward III. and Henry VI. were born in the castle. It has undergone a great many changes. 

Henry VIII. made several additions, Queen Elizabeth created the grand north terrace, and Sir Jeffry Wyatville about eighty years ago began a series of alterations which 

ultimately cost £635,000. It was Edward IV. who built St. George's Chapel, which was completed by Henry VII. King Edward and Queen Alexandra were married in 

the chapel, and it was from the covered-in balcony high up to the left of the picture that Queen Victoria, then in the deepest mourning for the Prince Consort, witnessed 
the ceremony 
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To-day’s Bridegroom.— Prince Alexander 
of Teck looks much older to-day than when 
he started off for the war. But one cannot 
fivht the Matabele, ride at the heels of 
Colonel Mahon for a season in South Africa, 
and come home with the D.S.O. before one 
is eight-and-twenty without showing some 


PRINCESS ALICE OF ALBANY AS 


With her father and mother 


trace of the ordeal. The Prince is a stalwart 
soldier, taller than his brother—the Duke of 
Teck —handsome and popular, a good 
swordsman, and one who was always ready 
to take the rough with the smooth and share 
the hardships as well as the prizes of the 
campaign. When he was a boy he was the 
sturdiest of the lively and healthy-looking 
brothers of the Princess of Wales, and he had 
something of the cheerful spirit and pleasant 
manner of his mother, the ever-popular 
Princess Mary. 


And the Bride.—Those who saw Princess 
Alice of Albany in her coronation dress will 
agree that she is pretty enough to be the 
princess of a fairy tale. To-day, instead of 
the velvet and ermine of the coronation, 
there will be a note of simplicity about the 
white satin and soft veilings of her wedding 
dress and even about the rich brocade of her 
court train, She has quite a graceful and 
dignified carriage though she has seen but 
twenty summers, and though quiet and 
unassuming in manner she has a strong 
sense of humour. She enjoys a bit of fun 
as much as ever she did when she had more 
freedom and less responsibility and her 
hearty laugh could be heard all over Clare- 
mont. In those early days she was often 
to be seen racing with her brother on foot or 
on ponyback in the park at Claremont or in 
the country lanes in the neighbourhood. The 
Princess is a fair artist and painting is one 
of her hobbies. 


The Home of the Princess.—Claremont, 
the home of Princess Alice, is a fine mansion 
with historic associations. It is reminiscent 
of Clive, who bought the old place and 
pulled it down to make room for his new 


palace. ‘The old house, I believe, dated back 
to the Restoration. The new one was bought 
by the Office of Works in 1816 and was 
settled on Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
George IV., when she married Prince Leopold. 
This was the princess who ran away when 
she was told a marriage had been arranged 
for her. She was 
pursued and brought 
back by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, who 
asked her why she 
objected tom the 
prince. “I hate him,” 
she exclaimed, where- 
upon the solemn 
chancellor lectured 
her severely. The 
Princess lost her 
temper and de- 
manded how he dared 
to talk like that to 
her — grandfather’s 
granddaughter, and 
the people who re- 
tailed the story de- 
clared she called him 
“a son of a collier.” 
But the Princess 
afterwards lived very 
happily at  Clare- 
mont, where she and 
Prince Leopold liked 


to be known as 
Hills & Saunders ; Captain and Mrs. 

AY BABY, Coburg. 
The Bride's 


Brother.—The Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, who has come over for his 
sister’s wedding, is a young Englishman in 
his twentieth year Germanised against his 
will. He used to be an Eton boy and was 
one of the most popular of 
the inmates of Mr. Arthur. a” 
Benson’s house. In those f. 
days he was rather delicate, 
but he seems to have out- 
grown his weakness and is 
none the worse for the 
severity of Teutonic disci- 
pline. No doubt by this 
time he has a better appre- 
ciation of the fine qualities 
of ‘Cousin Wil- 
liam,” who is not 
at all the draconic 
relative he is sup- 
posed to be. But 
I doubt if the 
young duke will 
ever give the Kaiser 
the place in his 
affections hitherto 
reserved for “ Uncle 
Bertie,” who is his 
beau ideal of a 
king and relative. 


The Prin- 
cess an 
H eiress.— 
Prince Alex- 


ander of Teck 
is by no means 
wealthy. I am 
told his total 
income does 
not quite reach 
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£1,000 a year, but his wife is a consider- 
able heiress, and will eventually have a for- 
tune running into six figures. The late Duke 
of Albany was Queen Victoria’s favourite son, 
and she not only behaved very handsomely 
to him in his lifetime but at her death she 
left a considerable sum to Princess Alice and 
the duchess. The duke himself left nearly 
£50,000 to his widow, and the duchess has 
lived very quietly since. Her only son, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, is, of course, amply 
provided for elsewhere, so that the Princess 
will inherit the property in this country. 


Three Handsome Brothers.—All three of 


~ the sons of the late Princess Mary are hand- 


some men and fine-looking withal. There 
was not a more debonnaive dragoon in the 
Royals than Prince Alexander’s jovial brother, 
Prince “ Frank.” He has seen some service, 
too, from Quetta to the Delta and from Egypt 
to the Karoo. All three brothers are fond of 
horses, but Prince “Frank” is, I think, the 
keenest hunting man of the three and rides 
uncommonly well considering that he is over 
6 ft. in his stockings. His eldest brother, 
Prince “Dolly” as the Duke of Teck is 
called in his own family circle, is also well 
known in the hunting field and is quite a 
clever polo-player. A couple of years ago he 
came to grief over a barbed-wire fence when 
out after the hounds, but it would take more 
than that to cure him of his love of horse- 
flesh. Prince “Dolly,” like his youngest 
brother, also made a love match. His mar- 
riage with Lady ‘“‘ Meg” Grosvenor was quite 
a romance, 


® A Fancy-dress Dinner.—To Lady Feo 
Sturt belongs the credit of having revived the 
fancy-dress dinner in place of the somewhat 
hackneyed fancy-dress ball. A dozen years 
ago these fancy-dress dinners were very 
popular, but for some unexplained 
reason they had quite dropped out of 
fashion till revived by Lady Feo last 
week, Fancy dress is really a mis- 
nomer as each guest dresses in the 
ordinary way except for her head-dress. 
Each lady present is obliged to have 
her head skilfully made up to represent 
that of some distinguished character 
past or present, and the 
measure of success of her 
make-up is the perfec- 


tion with which the 
disguise conceals- the 


guest’s identity. 


Ausseli 


PRINCESS ALICE AT THE AGE OF THREE 


In the nursery with her toys and dolls 
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THREE BRIDESMAIDS—LADY MAUD DUFF, PRINCESS MARY OF WALES, AND LADY ALEXANDRA DUFF 


These little maids are first cousins of the bride, and Princess Mary is the niece of the bridegroom. 
Prince of Wales, and was born at Sandringham on April 25, 1897. 
the Duke of Fife, who married King Edward's eldest daughter, Princess Louise. 
and is the heir-presumptive to her father’s dukedom. 

brother. 


Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary is the only daughter of the 
Lady Maud Alexandra Victoria Georgina Bertha Duff (born April 3, 1893) is the second daughter of 
Her sister, Lady Alexandra Victoria Alberta Edwina Louise Duff, was born May 17, 1891, 
The Duke ‘of Fife is descended from William IV., whereas Princess Mary is descended from that monarch’s younger 
The pictures of the Ladies Duff are by W. and D, Downey, Ebury Street, and that of Princess Mary by Russell and Sons of Baker Street 
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. Lajayette 
A. BRIDESMAID—H.R.H. PRINCESS PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT 


Princess Victoria Patricia Helen Elizabeth is the younger daughter of the King’s brother, the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, who married the third daughter of 
H.R.H. Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, She was born at Buckingham Palace on March 17, 1886. She is a first cousin of the bride 
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Lafayette 


A BRIDESMAID—H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET OF CONNAUGHT 


Princess Margaret Victoria Charlotte Augusta Norah is the elder daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and was born at Bagshot Park, January 15, 1882. She 
is very like her sister 
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Stuart 


THE BRIDEGROOM—H.S.H. PRINCE ALEXANDER OF TECK 


Prince Alexander Augustus Frederick William Alfred George is the younger son of the late Duke of Teck, brother of the Princess of Wales, nephew of the Duke of 
He is descended from George II., his bride being descended from George III.; his paternal grandmother was a Hungarian, 


Cambridge, and a distant cousin of his bride. 
while his grandfather was Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg. Born April 14, 1874, he entered the 7th Hussars in 1894 and served in South Africa 1896-7 and 1899-1900. 


He holds the D.S.O. 
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: Stuart 
THE BRIDE—H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE OF ALBANY 
Princess Alice Mary Victoria Augusta Pauline (born in Windsor Castle, February 25, 1883) is the only daughter of the late Duke of Albany (Prince Leopold), who married 
Princess Helen of Waldeck-Pyrmont. She is the niece of King Edward and (by marriage) of the King of Wurtemberg, the sister of the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 


and the cousin of the Queen of Holland. Her father died at Cannes when she was just thirteen months old. The Princess bears a striking resemblance to her cousin, 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES IN “THE DA 


YO-SAN MAKING LOVE TO THE WOUNDED W 


The picture shows Kara (Mr. Basil Gill), Yo-San (Miss Lena ssh 


YO-SAN’S FATHER, SAIGON (MR. S. A. COOKSON) - YO-SAN AND HER LOVER, i 
The story of The Darling of the Gods, by David Belasco and John Luther Long, is very simple. Kara, the leader of a rebel band, is sheltered by Yo San, who ‘heals him of his grievouy 


exchange for her information about the whereabouts of Kara's rebel band, Among other striking incidents in the play is the story of Rosy Sky4? 


We 


wARY 10,’ 1904] Tisha, Mer BBY DI Ke 


RLING OF THE GODS” AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


/ARRIOR, KARA, WHOM SHE HAS SHELTERED 


hwell), Setsu, her maid (Miss Sydney Fairbrother), and her servant 


: “ Nas Rrnuiions ar 
All these pictures are by Ellis & Walery 
7A, THE REBEL WARRIOR ROSY SKY, THE GEISHA (MISS HILDYARD) 


wounds" and falls in love with him. She wishes to hold him, but Kara goes back to his band. He is captured on the way by Zakkuri, the War Minister, who delivers him to Yo-San in 
ukkuri's cast-off love. She is shown in these pictures in her varying attitudes of happiness and (as shown at the top left-hand corner) of revenge 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND. OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


A Farewell.--January 30, 1904, found 
me witnessing the last performance of 4 
Country Girl at Daly’s just as January 18, 
1902, did the first. The house was simply 
crammed. Mr. Edwardes occupied a box 
and Mr. Monckton took the baton from 


Mr. Talbot near the end. 


The Fear of Fire.—I am assured that 
the Chicago horror has left its mark on 
London playgoers. A ticket agent tells me 
that there is a strong inclination with playgoers 
to buy seats at the side of the stalls to enable 
the occupier to get out and in easily. How 
far the drop in playgoing is due to the weather 
or to the moral of Chicago is, however, difficult 
to decide, but it is certain that the County 
Council is tightening its grasp—as witness 
the jockeying of Drury Lane. [I never could 
see why the Council should be objected 
to, for it is working in the interests of the 
public. What a pity that public is not so 
exigent as the type of traveller who fights a 
railway company on the matter of an over- 
charge of fare, for I have recently been in a 
house where the Council regulations were 
defied. Movement in the gallery was practi- 
cally impossible, as the passages were all 
blocked and the break-neck stairs strewn 
with orange peel. 


Fire-resisters.—I was present at the 
experiments in the Alhambra for protecting 
the stage and its contents by a non-inflam- 
mable process. It appears that dye affects the 
process, for pink, as if to emphasise its like- 
ness to flame, is very recalcitrant. Mr. Moul 
conducted his own experiments very adroitly. 
The Alhambra, of course, is not the first play- 
house to adopt a non-inflammable process, for 
all the scenery at Covent Garden is so treated, 


while the stage bridge supports and the 
“ sridiron” are of iron. Covent Garden is 
probably the safest house in London, Alum 
is the basis of many of the non-inflammable 
processes, but I am told it has a tendency to 
lose its virtue. 


MISS GERTRUDE WYKES 


She is the sister of Mrs. G. R. Sims, and is now 
playing in The Cricket on the Hearth at the Garrick 


The Balls.—Speaking of Covent Garden 
Iam reminded that souvenirs will be given 
away at the next ball on Shrove Tuesday. I 
wonder whether a new generation has not 
invaded the balls, for at the last few I have 
noticed a great number of fresh faces 


“Richard III.” at Manchester. — Mr. 
Richard Flanagan has chosen Richard I//. 
for his ninth annual Shaksperean drama at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, and gathered 
together a capital company with Mr. Cooper 
Cliffeas Richard and that excellent actress, 
Miss Ellen O’Malley, as Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, while Miss Lily Hall Caine is the Lady 
Anne Neville. The production is on a big 
scale, no fewer than 150 people being engaged. 
Shakspere is not so dead as one would think, 
and perhaps when Mr. Tree starts his 7éper- 
toire company he will become still more 
popular. 


The Palace.—If the Japs are as good 
soldiers as they are gymnasts | would not give 
much for Russia’s chance should war break 
out. Tamamota and Koyoshi, the Japanese 
equilibrists now performing at the Palace 
Theatre, are incomparably the most skilful 
gymnasts I have ever seen. The most nerve- 
shaking part of their performance is when 
Tamamota lying on his back balances Koyo- 
shi on the soles of his feet, while Koyoshi not 
merely ascends the ladder but hangs to the 
rungs with her toes. I am sorry that Mr. 
Fuller Golden’s engagement comes to an end 
shortly as he is without doubt the most 
original humorist on the music-hall stage at 
present. Another excellent turn at the Palace 
is Mr. Morris Harvey, who mimics most suc- 
cessfully Mr. Tree and many other notable 
players. 

The London Choral Society.—The next 
concert given by this society will take place 
on February 15 at the Queen’s Hall. Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius is the work underlined 
for performance, and the artists engaged for it 
are Madame Marie Brema, Mr. John Coates. 
and Mr. Ffranggon Davies. 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM (Mr. William Clayton) 
SHAKSPERE IN THE 


QUEEN OF EDWARD IV. 
PROVINCES—“ RICHARD IIL.” 


(Miss Ellen O'Malley) 
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Gutlenberg 
(Mr. H. Cooper Cliffe) 


RICHARD il. 


AS PLAYED IN MANCHESTER 
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MISS ALICE RUSSON AS “CINDERELLA ” 


At the Theatre. Royal, Edinburgh. 


Marshall Wane 
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MR. ALBERT GARCIA 


A member ot the tourth generation of the Garcia family 


The Garcias.—The first of the line of this 
distinguished race of musicians and singers, 
Manuel del Popolo Vicente, was born at Seville 
on January 1775, and sang in London 
shortly after Waterloo. He was an eminent 
singer and composer. ‘The second generation 
includes his children—the late Malibran and 
Viardot and Manuel Garcia, both still living. 
The latter may be considered as the greatest 
of singing masters and will attain next March, 
all being well, his ninety-ninth year, having 
been born in 1805. To Manuel Garcia belongs 
the credit of having been the first to employ 
the laryngeal mirror fer physiological purposes, 
He was the first who succeeded in obtaining 
a view of his own Jarynx by means of a den- 
tist’s mirror. His brilliant researches on the 
anatomy and physiology of the larynx were 
published in 1855 in an interesting paper 
entitled “Physiological Observations on the 
Human Voice” in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society. The seed sown by Garcia 
came to be the germ of many important 
results and discoveries. 


The Third Generation.—The third 
generation includes the present Manuel 
Garcia’s_ children — Eugénie Harouel 
Garcia, a distinguished teacher in Paris, 
and Gustave Garcia, well known as a 
singing master and by his very interest- 
ing work on acting and the progress of 
the stage entitled The Actors Art. 
He was connected with the Royal 
Academy of Music for many years and 
is now one of the most suctessful teachers 
at the Guildhall School and Royal 
College of Music, in which latter institu- 
tion he has formed such singers as 
Maggie Davies, Maggie Purvis, Harry 
Dearth, now at Westminster Abbey ; 
William Green, one of the most, if not 
the most, prominent English tenors of the 
day ; Harold Wilde and Seth Hughes, 
both coming gradually to the front, and 
many others scattered over our colonies. 


Albert Garcia.—The fourth genera- 
tion includes Gustave’s two childien— 
Marie Garcia, the possessor of a very 
swect voice and great talent for the stage, 
and Albert Garcia, who has been heard at the 
Albert Hall, Queen’s Hall Ballad Concerts, 
Crystal Palace, and Royal Amateur Orches- 
tral Society’s concerts. He received most 
of his training at the Royal College of Music, 
where he studied singing under his father. 
He afterwards went to Paris to study grand 
opera under his illustrious aunt, Madame 
Pauline Viardot, his cousin, M. Edmond 
Duvernoy, the famous teacher at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and M. Paul Lhérie, also a 
distinguished artist on the lyric stage. 
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MADAME FLORENCE DALY 


Mrs. Hermann Lohr 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Madame Viardot.—Madame Viardot be- 


gan her career almost at birth. At three 
years of age her father taught her singing, at 
eight she used to accompany his lessons. She 
learnt the piano with Liszt and played at 
several concerts in Germany. Of her mar- 
vellous singing and acting all the world has 
heard. It was she who created Fides in Le 
Prophéte in Paris 
in 1848; again in 
1851, Sapho (Gou- 
nod) Amongst 
eCevie = ET GAR IG) 8 


MADAME SUSANNE DESSOIR 


triumphs, which would be too long to 
enumerate, we may mention the never-to-be- 
forgotten representations of Gluck’s Orpheus 
and Beethoven’s Fidelio (150 performances 
of the former) which were given in Paris in 
1859. Her compositions are very numerous. 


Madame Viardot becomes Autobiographic. 
—Quite recently she wrote her nephew, 
Albert, thus :— 


I made my début, shortly after the crowning of 
Queen Victoria, at the Royal Italian Opera. During 
the seasons that I was in London I always sang at 
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MR. HERMANN LOHR 


The composer 


Buckingham Palace with my comrades, Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache. The rehearsals (quite un- 
necessary) took place in the morning, and the Queen, 
who took great interest in them, was always present, 
and spoke very graciously to us. I sang before her 
Majesty when she came for the first time to Germany, 
on the borders of the Rhine, with Jenny Lind, Formes, 
Liszt, and Meyerbeer as accompanist. I sang when 
sixteen years of age at Brussels in a church at a charity 
concert. The Court was present. I have still the medal 
which was given to me on this occasion. When I 
returned to Paris after the death of my sister I sang at 
the Palais des Tuilleries at the grand orchestral concerts 
conducted by Auber. Of course I saw there Louis 
Philippe and all his family. I travelled in Germany, 
Austria, and in Russia, and sang before all the sovereigns 
reigning at that time, the Emperor Nicholas I., &c. All 
that before 1848. I had the honour of knowing Princess 
Augusta, who became Queen of Prussia, afterwards 
Empress of Germany. This noble woman was good 
enough to honour me with her friendship, At Baden I 
had the honour to receive, at my house. between 1860 and 
1865, the King and Queen of Prussia, the King of Holland, 
all the German Royal Family, our Fritz and his wife, all 
the German and Russian grand dukes. 


Mr. Hermann Lohr, the Composer. 
—Mr. Hermann Lohr and Miss Florence 
Daly, the charming Irish contralto, were 
married in the early part of August. 
This fact will account for the number of. 
Irish songs recently written by Mr. Lohr. 
His compositions embrace two operas, 
many orchestral works, song cycles, and 
other smaller pieces. For the past three 
years he has been engaged by the 
Chappells to write exclusively for them. 
Mr. Hermann Lohr is the son of the 
late Mr. F. N. Lohr of “ Biondina ” 
and “ Margarita” fame, and hails from 
Devon. 


Madame Florence Daly.—Madame 
Florence Daly (Mrs. Hermann Lohr) is 
Irish and.a distinguished singer of Irish 
On several occasions she tourcd 
throughout the British 
Isles with Madame Ella 
Russell and the late Sig- 
nor Foli. She has also 
played the leading con- 
tralto parts in most of 
Sullivan’s operas, but has 
now left the stage and is 
devoting herself entirely to 
concert work. 


songs. 


A Lieder Singer.—Susanne Dessoir, who 
gave a vocal recital in the Bechstein Hall 
yesterday, is one of the best Jdieder 
singers. She hails from Silesia, and her 
parents originally intended her to be a pianist. 
While still a young girl she decided to devote 
herself to song, and in Berlin, to which city 
her family had in the meantime removed, 
soon won for herself a high and distinguished 
position as a vocalist. On her marriage four 
years ago she gave up the public exercise of 
her art, but has since returned. 
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The Queen of the Jaguars and her Trained Troupe. 


a 


Madame Morelli exhibits these jaguars in Bostock’s famous menagerie. She is a Frenchwoman born in Paris, who early began to cultivate a love of animals and has 

had an extraordinary success as an animal tamer, her efforts in this direction having included lions, tigers, pumas, and not the least ferocious, the jaguar, to which she 

has*of late devoted herself. On one oc ion Mr. Bostock saved her life by firing at an animal that flew at her, and quite recently she was again injured. Once she was 

attacked by a jaguar,.when her little dog, Nellie, who is always with her when she is not performing, rushed into the arena and diverted the attention of the animal. 
Nellie's life, however, was fortunately saved as well as that of her mistress. Madame Morelli is everywhere known as the “queen of the jaguars" 
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Ee is perhaps not greatly to be regretted in a recent case 
that the peculiar traditions of British justice should 
have allowed a prisoner, about to be convicted and awarded 
a heavy sentence, to go into court with poison and a Joaded 
pistol in his pockets. This might have resulted unfor- 
tunately for the judge or the persons responsible for .the 
prosecution, but luckily for them the accused was only 
** overbold against himself,” and the dramatic ending to his 
career was perhaps the best thing he could have done for 
the reputation of his family and the partial rehabilitation 
of his own memory. A financier used to a busy, intense 
life and a luxurious and ostentatious way of living, with an 
enlarged heart, would not have served a long sentence in 
the enforced frugality, monotony, and obscurity of a prison. 


n one sense, indeed, the dead speculator’s contention that 
he was made a scapegoat for the sins of others and 
that he did not intend to deceive anyone was warranted. 
His desperate gambling would have done no harm to 
anyone but himself if it had not appealed to the gambling 
instinct in others. His many companies were mostly 
formed for the purpose of speculating in shares and bringing 
off financial coups. Most of those who put their money into 
these concerns must have known the nature of the business. 
They were to engage in deadly financial conflict with rival 
gangs of bandits, or syndicates of gamblers, and run up the 
shares that their enemies ran down, or vice versa, till the 
poorer or less skilful operators gave in and called for mercy 
or paid ransom. The chief manager of these enterprises, 
with a Napoleonic confidence in his star, found his Moscow 
in one gigantic ‘‘deal”’; undaunted he falsified his balance 
sheets as the Emperor dressed up his bulletins, called out 
a fresh subscription as the Corsican anticipated his con- 
scription, and marched at the head of his resources to a 
Leipzig crash. Now he has met his Waterloo in the law 
courts; but with a greater impatience than Napoleon he 
resorted to the familiar poison of the days when he worked 


on his own mining claim. 

ust as Napoleon’s worst actions take their chief excuse 
i from the world of unscrupulous diplomacy, revolution, 
and war into which he was born, so the palliation of 
Whitaker Wright is to be found in the feverish anxiety to 
be rich without labour or delay which possesses the modern 
world. Even now a group of speculators in America are 
buying and selling hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton 
that they have never owned and will never own or even see, 
and Lancashire men and women starve because of this 
gambling. To-morrow, perhaps, a bigger and richer gang 
will ‘“‘corner”’ grain as. some have already tried to do, and 
starve half England. Such operations are even worse in 
essence than those of the suicided financier; they are 
directed, like his, against rival financiers, but the after 
effects fall on the poor who have no voice in the deal and 
no guilt in the gamble. The speculators do not, it is true, 
falsify balance sheets because they do not have to prepare 
any, but their lack of scruple is as entire and their selfish- 
ness as reckless as that of any of the financiers who have 
achieved or just escaped penal servitude in recent years. 


hat is the curse of this age as it has been the curse of 
many former ages. Men will gamble at all times and 

in all states of civilisation, but the tendency has always been 
repressed or guided into profitable channels by legislators 
as far as they could. It may be said broadly that specula- 
tion, when it involves actual effort and work—real exertion 
of body or mind, real creation of something new on the part 
of the speculator—is for the good of the world. Columbus 
was a gambler staking his life and credit and Queen 
Isabella’s money on finding the Indies, and he found a new 
world, but not what he expected to find. The speculator 
now does not launch a caravel but a prospectus; he does not 
set sail to discover gold mines but forms a company to work 
them, neither knowing norcaring whether they exist any where 
but on paper in the reports of an imaginative mining expert. 
So long as he can buy or beg a block of shares in the new 
enterprise and unload them on the trusting public or less 
acute speculators, or rob the robbers who try to sink his 
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By Adrian Ross. 


enterprise, he is content. The man who bets on horses may 
never go to a race and may hardly know a horse from a 
cow, but at least there is a race and a real horse wins it. 
But the financial gambler will operate merrily in the shares 
of a mine which consists of a catchy name on a map, and 
possibly a duly ‘‘ salted” hole in the ground. 


he law declines to enforce a wager or collect a gambling 
debt as a rule; and surely a way can be found to 
discriminate -between real transactions, speculative in 
character, and fictitious gambling. I am not an expert 
in commercial and financial law any more than the vast 
majority of lawyers, but it has always seemed to me that 
if no contracts were enforced unless specific performance of 
them was tendered by the party making the claim wild 
speculation would be driven from the heart of commerce 
and finance to the fringe. If the man who sells shares 
could be forced at any time by the law, independently of the 
man to whom he sells, to find the steck, and the man who 
buys to pay for it, a salutary moderation would be impressed 
on speculators of all classes. 


t will be said that if only the man who can fulfil his 
contracts to the letter is to be allowed to enforce them 
the small speculator will be extinguished. That is precisely 
the aim which legislators should set before them. The man 
of small means and no knowledge of the world of finance 
would know then, what he does not know now, that he has 
po chance whatever, or hardly the ghost of a chance, of 
success among the big men and their satellites. It is at 
present impossible to persuade the little man that he will 
not be allowed to win in the financial game any more than 
he can be persuaded that the chances are fatally against him 
at Monte Carlo; but if he was assured that he could not 
reckon on getting his winnings without a command of 
money that he has not he would give up the game. The 
small investor is the backbone of legitimate enterprise ; the 
small speculator is the foredoomed prey of the big swindler. 
He cannot afford to hold on till loss becomes gain; he is 
easily frightened, for he is staking more than he has ina 
business that is unknown to him. If the law refuses to 
help him to exact his gains but may force him to pay his 
losses he will know at last, what the expert has known all 
along, that he is best out of the financial whirl. And if he 
gives up wild speculation the man who used to grow fat by 
devouring the small fry will give it up also. 


The bold financier slept and dreamed; 
Within his office still he seemed, 

And bought from some, to others sold, 
Ten thousand shares in mines of gold, 


He dreamed that at his side he saw 

A fearsome figure labelled “ Law,” 

Which said, “‘Some contracts you have made, 
And so you will require my aid, 


“You bought ten thousand shares to-day 
For which, no doubt, you wish to pay. 
I bring the scrip for you to hold, 

With carts to carry back the gold. 


“You also sold a block of shares, 
And so to save you further cares 
I’ve brought the money for the lot— 
V’ll take the scrip which you have got.” 


“ But, please? such sums of cash to find 
Was never even in my mind!” 
The Law replied with chilling sneers, 

“Then I shall give you seven years, 


“And where’s the scrip you had to get?” 
“ Please, sir, ] have not got it yet!” 

The Law replied, “‘I see you mean 

To make those seven years fourteen. 


“T am the Law, my acts are just; 
You bought your shares and pay you must.” 
‘The speculator gave a scream 
And woke, and found it was a dream. 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES ; 
Mrs. “E. Nesbit” at Well Hall. Kent. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 
Mrs. Hubert Bland, who writes under the pseudonym of ‘‘E. Nesbit,” is the wife of Hubert Bland, a well-known journalist and publicist. She has no fewer 
than twenty-one books assigned to her in ‘‘Who’s Who,” and she has written both in prose and verse with singular charm. Perhaps the best of her work 
has consisted of poems and stories adapted for children, and she would seem to have made a distinct step in the direction of a wider public and a greater 
popularity by her story, ‘‘' The Would-be Goods,” published in 1901 
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The Dinner in Honour of the Theatrical Scené-Painters. 


St Philip Burne-Jones may be very heartily congratulated on the 

interesting audience he gathered together the other evening to 
do honour to the scene-painters of London. It must often have 
occurred to many people that it was not an ideal arrangement by 
which the creator of the beautiful scenery of the stage was recognised 
on the playbill only in the tiniest of type, while all the glory went 
to the actor and dramatist. Sir Philip Burne-Jones, the bearer of an 
honoured name in art, thought that he would like to alter all this, and 
he formed a committee with a view to “dining” the scene-painters 
in question. The re- 
sult was that 120 men, 
most of them exceed- 
ingly well known in 
literature, art, and the 
drama, sat down to 
dinner at the Imperial 
Restaurant in honour 
of the following 
guests :— 


Sir Squire Bancroft 
Su Edward ) voy ater 


Mr Hawes Craven 


Sir George Lew 


Mr Sargent 
My Harker 
Mr Walkley 


Ar Lirace Smith 


Edmond G. Banks, Harry 
Brookes, Robert Caney, R. 
McCleery, Hawes Craven, 
J. J. Markwell Davis, Richard 


Malcolm Watnon 


Me Witlara 


Sir Pollock Mr Halley 


Douglass, Henry Emden, 
James Glover, Stafford Mr 1 Hicks Me Howard Past 


Hall, Walter Hann, William 
Harford, Joseph Harker, 
W. Hemsley, Cecil Hicks, 
Julian Hicks, Walter John- 
ston, Ernest R. Jones, Harry 
Potts, Thomas E,. Ryan, 
3ruce Smith, Walter B. 
Spong, William Telbin. 


Mr Drea Bospcault Mr Ambroye Hirentee Mr J 1 O'Net 


My Marne Harvey 


Me Can Mr © Jonm 


Mr Dewglass Mr Addie Beoght 


My Langton | | Me S Harvey Mr Owen Lanbeuter 


Mr Ered Terty 


Me. Imre Kurally 


Mr Lestocg Mr Mathews Me Dernaed Hartrdge MWe WOW: facets 


Mr Roove Me deabaes Mr. Duch wort Mr Owen Seas 


The chairman was 
Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, who set forth 
eloquently and ably the 
honour that he con- 
sidered was due to the 
scene-painter. He read a cable message from Sir Henry Irving 
wishing all success to the dinner, and emphasising the help that 
Sir Henry had received during his career from this branch of 
the arts. Sir Lawrence Alma-l'adema emphasised the advantages 
that the painters of pictures had over the painter of. scenery in that 
whereas the one painted living figures the other painted backgrounds 
for living figures. The scene-painter, he concluded, had long 
deserved some recognition beyond the occasional off-hand mention of 


Mr Fiennes Col E Villers Me Keece Mr Hemaiey 


Ur Selwyn Harvey dir Mhulip Barse Jones 


TABLE PLAN OF DINNER 


‘Alma-Tadema 


poe | Sir Lawton 


his endeavours in the papers. He further emphasised the tragedy 
conveyed in the fact that much high-class work that~ delighted them 
for a few weeks was then ruthlessly destroyed, nothing remain- 
ing. After the well-balanced speech of the chairman that of 
Mr. Alfred Austin was not particularly acceptable. He terribly 
overdid the thing, declaring that the scene-painters were quite the 
greatest artists in the world, that they were more important than plays 
and actors, and if the truth must be told the Poet Laureate made 
the scene-painters fee] as uncomfortable as their hosts, 

Mr. John Hare and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
were happier; both 
spoke well and_ both 
conveyed an element 
of genuine compliment 
to the guests of the 


Prof Von Hethamer 
The Poet Laureate 


TO THE SCENE-PAINTERS 


Mr. Marcas Stone Vrot E May Lankevter Sit D Straight Mr Staflord Hall 


evening, a recognition 
that an art or a craft 
to which they as suc- 
cessful actors had owed 
so much had not re- 
ceived a full recog- 
nition from the general 
public. Mr. Comyns 
Carr lost none of his 
reputation as the best 
after-dinner speaker in 
London; his speech 
was received with 
shouts of laughter and, 
indeed, was full of good 
things although, iike 
the good things of most 
after-dinner speeches, 
they were not easy to 
recapitulate in cold 
blood. Not less inte- 
resting were the speeches of Mr. Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Pinero. 
The latter in particular made very merry over the possibility of Mr. 
Tree having to play Hamlet without scenery. Sir Squire Bancroft 
proposed “ the Chairman,” and Mr. Marshall-Hall fittingly concluded 
the evening by proposing the health of- Sir Philip Burne-Jones, a 
natural recognition of the energy with which he had carried through 
one of the most successful and representative gatherings that it has 
ever been my experience to attend. 


Sir E Bosh Me Leer Sw Clinton Dawkins Mr G Alesander 


Ar Authur ttourebier Me Hewemana Mu |W Stachel 


Mr W L Courtney 


Mr W Johnstone Me Heinemann 
ies) Sit Rennell Rodd 


Mr Salney Grandy MiG Halegh 
Me H Arthur Jones 
Mr McCleery 


Mr Raward Terry 
ate. J Kaight 
Mr HB Loving 


Me W Archer Mes Varnone 


Mr. F Harnsoo 
, Mr George Lewis 
Aly Gerald da M. Mr W Gi 

Mr Cecil Hicks 


Mr H Wanng Mr Seymour Hycks Mr Esmond 


Mr S. Ogtine 


Mr Chedietsie See. 
Mr Murray Carson 
Mr E,T Reed Mr. Clemeo? Shorter 

Mr. Emden 


Mr MOH. Spielmann 
Mr Caney Mr Max Heertobin 
Mr Cart Meyer 
Col Hughes Halle 
ramptor Sit H Jerningham 
Mr Men; 
Mr E. Hopkins seers 


Mr Mason Mr Lyle 


a ny Mr. F, Bades Powell 
Me Marshall-Hall Mr, Waller Mr H. Pou 


Mr Hartera Ser F. Milner ‘Sur Andernos Critchett 


Mr anthony Mepe 


U 


Mr. J. Coceyns Carr Mr, Max Hechs 


THE DINNER TABLE AT THE SCENE-PAINTERS’ 


GATHERING AS PHOTOGRAPHED BY FRADELLE AND YOUNG 


It is possible to recognise a great number of the guests in this photograph although as usual the “ top table" of ultra-celebrities comes off worst of all. One may easily 
note Mr. Frampton, R.A., Mr. Max Beerbohm, Mr. William Archer, Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Herbert Waring, and a score of others 
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The End of the Skating Season.—By 
the end of January the principal European 
skating championship meetings had run their 
course, and by this time the chief ex; onents of 
continental figure and speed skating will have 
pretty well had their fill of excitement for this 
winter. Davos has been finishing up well 
although St. Moritz in the return bandy 
match was able to have revenge for its defeat 
by Davos. In the second competition for 
the Holland Bowl at St. Moritz, however, 
E. Gwynne Evans, the old Oxonian, who has 
had a series of successes at Davos this winter, 
outdid himself, repeating his victory of last 
year with a majority of 89 marks over 
the next competitor, Miss Phyllis Squire— 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. C. Edgington, 
who represented Oxford in the first inter- 
university race at Blenheim on February 20, 
1895. A contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge took place at Davos a fortnight 
ago in which Mr. Gwynne Evans also took 
part. In this Mr. Edgington monopolised 
the honours. He won all three races—the 
quarter, the mile, and three miles—for Oxford, 
whose score by points was 12 to 18. 


Skating Champions.—History repeated 
itself in both the speed and figure skating 
competitions for the championship of Europe 
at Davos recently. Mrs. Syers, who with her 
husband won the pair skating championship 
in London last. winter and came in a good 
second to Ulrich Salchow in the single Euro- 
pean figure skating at Davos last year, was 
severely handicapped by the high wind on 


Our Tenth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not latet than first 
post ox the second Monday following the date 
of issue, Ze. answers to the sixth acrostic 
(dated February 10) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 22. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


the second day and failed in each case, 
though with her husband only beaten by the 
winners for the pair skating. Salchow, the 
Swede who has been European champion for 
the last three years and is the world’s cham- 
pion, won the single figure skating easily though 
he was not at his best owing to an attack of 
muscular rheumatism. The speed skating 
proved to be a gift for the champion of Igor, 
Rudolf Gundersen of Christiania, who won all 


A PATRIOTIC TERRIER 


One of Mr. Herbert's performing dogs brandishing 
a pair of Union Jacks in his mouth 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 


(Tenth Series) 
Tenis Logie Aten Caer Ramee hy aoe Te 
DEI Noe hes SAN BND; 
SiN Ate bin Oso mates OREN! 
PRIS NG oy KG) AL ENO) 
(Drury) LANE (Dan) LENO 
“Acre” is not; 


2. “ Allée"’ is accepted. far too 


general. 

Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from : 
Arho, Ampersand, Altisidora, Ajax, Arosa, Attrisolle, 
Ankh, Antonio, Adecee, Aenea, Ashbury, Ag-agg, April- 
fool, Adabarth, Aaron, Almeria, Aar, Astynaza, Astuc, 
Aylwards, Aredane, Agnes, Arpa, Abna, Atlantic, Aredark, 
Ap, Alma, Alnwick, Atalanta, Africa, Aston, Adelaide, 
Allie, Alif, Amsted, Bryntirion, Berth, Bydif, Bellerophon, 
Bela, Black-eyes, Balfe, Barlasch, Britannia, Bristol, 
Biddlebird, Bute, Berks, Briar-rose, Bala, Beginnah, 
Bloomsbury, Bydand, Blue-eyes, Bulbul, Belle-dame, 
Blackie, Bimbo, Beeswax, Beg, Bendy, Bosmere, Bosso, 
Cliftonian, Chicot, Chippie, Chromatic, Cymric, Cambria, 
Criffel, Cervin, Coomib, Carminol, Chelobhai, Cyprus, 
Carte-blanche, Carrickduff, Chippendale, Cass, Cowley, 
Chiria, Curly-locks, Cara, Chinchin, Croxall, Dignity, 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Tenth Series) 


To-day in St. George's royal fane 
She shall be this—first of the reign, 
First, that is, of the royal strain. 


. Third of the Calenders who told his story 
To Haroun Alraschid in all his glory. 


. Is life worth living, is it full of bliss ? 
Punch answers, “ It depends indeed on this." 


. The sacred long-legged bird of Egypt take, 
Deduct its final letter to fit make. 


. On the Newfoundland bank I’m caught broadcast 
And with egg sauce am eaten as a fast. 


. I'm sharp and cutting if I'm duly ground, 
Likewise as champion motorist am found. 
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the four races and would probably have done 
a record for the 500 metres had he not been 
obliged to race alone. 


A Popular Mineral Water.—If the ever- 
increasing popularity of mineral waters is 
proving that we are growing more temperate 
the wonderful success of the Apollinaris Com- 
pany ought to delight the heart of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. As a matter of fact, however, 
although there seems no doubt that we are 
growing more temperate, | am afraid the ex- 
traordinary success of the Apollinaris Com- 
pany only proves the excellence of their wares. 
“A whisky and ‘ polly’” is still as popular a 
drink as a “ polly ” undiluted. Ever since the 
company was formed in 1874 the consump- 
tion throuzhout the world of its table waters 
has grown without interruption, and it is not 
surprising to hear that the sales of Apol- 
linaris during 1903 exceeded the figures for 
any previous year in its history. 


Rusticated Roysterers.—Edinburgh Uni- 
versity has taken a right move in rusticating 
for two years the students who recently pre- 
sented to Mr. Balfour and Sir Robert Finlay 
a black doll. The Scots undergraduate can 
play the hooligan as successfully as any- 
body I know. I happened to be in Aberdeen 
when Mr. Ritchie delivered his  rectorial 
address, and the whole scene was quite dis- 
gusting. Scarcely a word of the speech 
could \be heard. To invite so distinguished 
a man 500 miles north and then to shout 
him down—well, it was not cricket. 


Competition. 


Duchess, Dolabella, Dunoon, Dumbie, Drusilla, Debosco, 
Duquessa, Daddy, Dearest, Dainty, Dewankhas, Dante, 
Dumnorix, Debaron, Eastwind, Elleville, Enos, Emigrant, 
Evelyn, Earlymorn, Ellaline, Enilorac, Ethie, Etrywold, 
Fortiter, Floup, Ferret, Fidelia, Fleta, Flosager, Francis, 
Freesia, Farina, Fallala Fortinbras, Freda, Fiora, Frethi, 
Fresher, Grimstone, Gabarou, Gooney-goop, Grosvenor, 
Goopses, Golfluny, Glencoe, Gem, Giglamps, Ginger- 
bread, Guffero, Giant-jo, Golo, Glevum, Hythe, Hussar, 
Honolulu, Horsa, Heath, Hplar, Himalaya, Hook, 
Hadith, Herminia, Ignota, Icknield, Ibis, Itero, Irene, 
Jap, Joyful-owl, Jacko, Joker, Jinko, Kooc, Kamoral, 
Kathbaron, Kubusie, Kassandra, Keepatit, Kilkenny, 
Katchewan, Koolbars, Kands, Keys, Kamsin, Kilton, Ko, 
Knarf, Lady-clara, Libussa, Louth, Larola, Leirum, Lili, 
Lengthington, Loddington, Lostwithiel, Lihampstead, 
Leucinder, Lissa, Liskinbwee, Littlemary, Lookitout, 
Marietta, Milton, Marion, Mamouna, Moel-siabod, 
Maremma, M. L. H., Magpie, Mourino, Mummer, 
Macaudax, Moira, Mother-bunch, Minorca, Manchuria, 
Moremie, Madelfat, Mactwo, Magico, Milwil, Mars, 
Mater, Mia, Mushtegern, Maker, Novara, Nelalph, 
Norbreck, Nacnud, Nibs, Nimble, Ninny, Nemo, Niflung, 
Nedals, Naerc, Gédipus-rex, Orion, Oak, Ox, Olea, 
Oh-girls, Ouard, Owen, Peace, Peugeot, Permal, Proby, 
Penlea, |Peeroot, Pongo, Peebeege, Puffin, Pixie, Paris, 
Parciau, Park, Peko, Parole, Pebble, Penguin, Queer- 
lock, Quill, Quack-quack, Rivsam, R. F. A., Reldas, 
Romney, Ronpu, Ryde, Roma, Reindeer, Roy, Roker, 
Sochaw, Sheward, Simonstree, Saskerre, Scraps, St. 
George, Spin, Seesaw, Sherkolmes, St. Quentin, Seastar, 
Salmon, Sweet-bells, Sandow, Spearmaiden, Smack, 
Swiftsure, Starlight, Sunny-jim, Sturford, Schvudze, 
Snipe, Sutlej, Sunnybrook, She, Supercargo, Straight- 
shoes, Scotia, Scamp, Solvo, Taffy, Tiballak, Tobias- 
john, Tussock, Telephone, Tincan, Truth, Tadcaster, 

‘owser, Timbuctoo, Trib, Three-tricks, T. S. W., 
Twinkles, Tina, Usher, U.B.C., Ubique, Umballa, 
Vinna, Victor, Vilikins, Victoria, Verax, Violette, Wuff, 
Water-rat, Workitout, Wotherspoon, We-two, Wasp, 
Wistahs, Wagstaff, Whittington, Whillf, Winifred, Wyst, 
Whip-poor-will, Wild-violet, Wynell, Waterloo, Water- 
side, Widow-twigg, Weggie, Wizard, Yoko, Yasmar, 
Yeliab, Ynna, Yma, Yellow, Ylime, Zwanzig, Zita, Zwei, 
Zozzonak, Zero, Zett. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 1 
was received from “ Britannia.” ‘‘ Cymric,’’ according 
to the post mark, posted answer to No. 2 on January 26 (a 
day after the date it should have arrived) ,and addressed 
it to‘ Strand,’ It therefore did not arrive at Great New 
Street until January 28, three days late. ‘‘ Supercargo" 
is warned that his present method of putting the address 
in large where his pseudonym should be is most incon- 
venient and contrary to Rule 7. 

‘«Jinko,” “ Kassandra,"’ and many others are advised 
that small pieces of paper such as they send their answers 
on are Table to be lost. See Rule 7. 

If “ Earlymorn" really does not know what ‘a half- 
sheet of ordinary note paper" is he is advised to consult 
a stationer. 

“ Hook " and all fare recommended to post not later 
than Saturday. Sunday posts, especially in the country 
and Ireland, seem to be very irregular. 


NINTH SERIES—Special Acrostic 


Answers to this will be received at latest by first post 
on Monday, February 15. 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


What the Corinthians Want.—I had not the good fortune to 
hear Mr. Fry’s lecture on football, but I was glad to learn indirectly 
from the printed report of the lecture that he diligently reads THE 
TaTLeR. Mr. Fry did not, of course, say so in as many words, but 
his suggestion for the improvement of amateur football embodied 
some remarks of mine made in THE TATLER more than a year and 
a half ago. Dealing with the Corinthians Mr. Fry expressed the 
opinion that what is required to restore that club to its old prestige 
is not so much better players as some enterprising, energetic manager 
of the N. L. Jackson type. Just as Arthur Budd’s recipe for an 
English Rugby international team was a copious dose of Blackheath 
so N. L. Jackson’s favourite formula for an international Association 
team was a generous infusion of the Corinthian element. Whether 
Mr. Jackson’s advice, if accurately followed, would really have 
been successful may be an open question, but there is no doubt 
whatever that the services he rendered to amateur football of the 
best type were simply incalculable. He was a great 
organiser, a potent personality, and above all a keen 
fighter; his dislike to taking it lying down was worthy 
of Mr. Chamberlain. Here and there, no doubt, his 
enthusiasm injured the cause it was intended to benefit. 
I believe it was entirely on Mr. Jackson’s recommenda- 
tion that against their own judgment the selection 
committee in 1896 chose C. J. Burnup for the match 
against Scotland. Burnup’s powers in those days were 
not fully matured, and although he played with immense 
pluck against Scotland it was evident that in that year 
he was hardly up to international form. In the two 
years following he had improved quite sufficiently to 
entitle him to a place in the English international eleven, 
but unfortunately the selection committee could not be 
made to understand that the Burnup of 1896 and the 
Burnup of 1897 and 1898 were two different players, 
and he consequently missed a couple of caps of which 
he was well worthy. Buton the whole N. L. Jackson’s 
mistakes were few and far between, and it is a fact that 
since he resigned his connection with the club the 
Corinthians have slowly but surely retrograded. 


Woolwich and Division I—Those supporters of 
Woolwich who during the past weeks have been 
regarding their team as already in the first 
division of the League may yet find that they 
have been singing before they are out of the 
wood, That Woolwich is a powerful team and 
that its directors deserve much credit for the 
plucky way in which they have struggled to 
secure the promotion of their club is, of course, 
undeniable, but there are many excellent teams 
controlled by shrewd and plucky directors which 
have never succeeded in reaching the first division. I have only 
seen Woolwich play three times this season and Manchester United 
not even so often, so I cannot claim to be a really competent judge 
of the comparative merits of the two teams ; still, if I felt inclined to 
bet I should back Manchester for promotion at the end of the season 
rather than Woolwich. There was no fault to be found with the 
football played by the Woolwich men when I saw them, but some 
of the team did not strike me as being likely to last so well as the 
Manchester men. If towards the end of the season it comes to a 
close fight { believe that Manchester is more likely to pull through. 


The Irish Fifteen.—There is a thoroughly healthy look about the 
team chosen to do duty for Ireland against England at Blackheath 
next Saturday. I am told the opinion in Ireland is that the three- 
quarter line will prove more speedy and effective than any quartette 
that has done duty for the Emerald Isle for the past six or seven 
years. Nevertheless, if Ireland wins I believe the credit will be 
due to their forwards rather than the backs, It is said that the 
pack is not quite so heavy as some of those that have taken part 
in international matches in past years, but the two Ryans and 
Gardiner make a more robust trio than any of the other countries 
possesses. Coffey, whom I thought the best of the Irish pack last 
year, has not been given his cap, but it may be assumed that as the 
Irishmen know a good forward when they see one Coffey has not 
been dropped without sufficient reason. In one respect the Irish 
selection committee have followed on the lines of their English 
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Winner of the £120 pigeon-shooting 
handicap at Hendon 
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and Pastimes. 


brethren ; they are trying the experiment of placing a half-back in 
the three-quarter line. Just as Dillon was put back a row by the 
English selection committee for the match against Wales, 'H. Corley, 
the old Dublin University halfback, will figure in the three-quarter 
line at Blackheath. 


A Clash of Fixtures.—Although their spheres of influence may 
not meet it is a pity that the English Rugby Union and the Oxford 
and Cambridge Association authorities should not come to some 
understanding about dates, The ’varsity match at Queen’s Club 
and the international match against Ireland both take place next 
Saturday. Now there are very many enthusiasts who are keenly 
interested in both games, but as they do not possess the powers of 
Sir Boyle Roche’s bird they will have to miss one game or 
the other. I do not know who is responsible for this 
clashing of two most 
interesting fixtures, but 
it certainly seems that 
this identity of dates 
could easily have been avoided. All good 
Irishmen in London will, of course, to a man 
flock to Blackheath, and I am inclined to 
think that on the whole the gate at Queen’s 
Club will be the one to suffer most. 


Useless Trials of Strength.—Mr. Warner last week 
emphasised a point upon which stress has already been 
laid in THE TATLER. Speaking of the matches 
between the M.C.C. team and various junior and local 
elevens Mr. Warner says: “It is a very open question 
whether these matches against odds do us any good. 
In the first place they entail a tremendous amount of 
travelling, and constant railway journeyings in a hot 
climate do not altogether conduce to physical fitness. 
Secondly, our opponents are invariably so immensely 
inferior tous that we can generally beat them anyhow. 
When the Australians come to England we do not ask 
them to play local eighteens and fifteens ; we did some- 
thing of the kind in the early days of Australian cricket 
but we have since learned to gauge at its true value the 
prowess of our kinsmen, and it seems to me that it is 
neither fair nor reasonable to ask us to fly about 
the country engaging teams of whom it may with 
no disrespect be said that they are no match what- 
ever for us. Indeed, the time has come when 
the programme should be altered, and I would 
suggest that only twelve matches be played in 
Australia, viz., the five test’ games—two matches 
against New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, and one at Brisbane against Queens- 
land. The team might come out as usual by 
the Suez Canal, but instead of returning by the canal an exceedingly 
pleasant trip might be had by way of New Zealand, San Francisco, 
New York, and so home to England. In New Zealand four or five 
matches might easily be played, for cricket is going ahead in that 
country, and matches at Wellington, Christchurch, and Auckland 
would do far more good to cricket in Australasia generally than 
two-day up-country matches against inferior cricketers. Financially, 
too, 1 do not think that the promoters of such a tour would lose, 
for it is only reasonable to suppose that the gates in New Zealand 
would be far better than in small country towns in Australia, Sand- 
wiched between two test matches a couple of games against odds are 
scarcely the best practice for the highest class of cricket.” 


A Very Full Programme.—With all Mr. Warner says I heartily 
agree, except that he rather seems to forget that a tour of the 
Australians in England is not on all fours with an English tour in 
Australia, If we do not ask Australian teams in this country to 
play against local eighteens and fifteens it is not so much out of 
consideration for their feelings as because their programme jis not 
elastic enough to find room for any such fixtures. I have not by me 
at the moment a list of the matches played by the last Australian 
team, but I imagine that their engagements with the various counties 
did not leave them any time at all for holiday or junior cricket. With 
the earlier teams it was, of course, different, and Gregory’s and 
Murdoch’s combinations played matches in Ireland and Scotland, 
butin those days the first-class counties were not nearly so numerous, 
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Rioting and Professionalism.—One of the favourite theories 
of the out-and-out opponents of professionalism is that in sport 
it leads to betting, and that betting is at the root of mobbing 
of referees and all other forms of rioting. Had the rioting which 
occurred at Coventry the other day during the match against 
Moseley taken place at a League match we should no doubt have 
been told the same old story of the degradation to which profes- 
sionalism leads. As the riot, however, took place during a Rugby 
Union match | suppose it will be alluded to simply as a disturbance, 
and that we shall hear no more about it. It is evident, never- 
theless, that the policy of catering for the “few and faithful” which 
the /7ze/d thinks so admirable in the Rugby Union cannot change 
human nature. English sporting crowds are probably the most 
orderly in the world, but occasionally an English crowd loses its head 
and disgraces itself. To argue that every footballer who plays under 


the banner of the Rugby Union is necessarily a sportsman and a 
gentleman is as much a piece of pure fiction as the theory that 
every paid player is a blackguard. 


I believe that if the Rugby 


LONDON WELSH V. PLYMOUTH AT QUEEN’S CLUB 
Jumping for the ball 


Union authorities adopted professionalism to-morrow 
the character of those taking an interest in the game 
would not be a bit affected. The blackguards would 
still be blackguards, while the gentlemen and sports- 
men would then, as now, largely preponderate among 
the players and spectators. I liked that notion of 
Fry’s that all footballers were to him simply players ; 
we know that in cricket and football there are many 
professionals who are gentlemen in the best sense of 
‘the word and many amateurs who are cads. The 
man who plays any game with the true instinct of a 
sportsman will be a gentleman whether he is paid to 
play or not. 


Not in his Best Form.—While A. R. Wisdom 
was playing in a handicap lately one of the spectators 
who evidently had not followed modern billiards very 
closely remarked, “That man plays a good steady sort 
of game for an amateur.” This reminds me of a story 
told, 1 think, by Mr. Sydenham Dixon about Joseph Bennett. 
Many years ago Bennett was drawn in an all-in handicap against 
Shorter, who was in those days a phenomenally brilliant spot-stroke 


player. After the opening misses Shorter made a couple of cannons, . 


got behind the red ball, and ran right out, the game being 4oo up. 
As the players were leaving the room an old gentleman com- 
miseratingly shook hands with Bennett and genially remarked, 
“You did not seem to be in quite your best form to-day.” 


Interesting Billiards.—Richards told me some years ago that he 
would far rather see a match between two tenth-rate amateurs, both 
of whom were desperately keen on winning, than an exhibition game 
between two of the finest professional players in the world. I 
suppose that what Richards meant was, it is the existence of real 
rivalry far more than real skill which makes billiards interesting to 
the spectators. 1 thought of Richards’s remarks the other evening 
when I was watching the Billiard Association amateur handicap in 
the small hall in Thurston’s rooms. I should not like to hint that 
any of the competitors were tenth-raters, but it is no offence to say 
that many of them were hardly up to the standard of the amateur 
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championship. Yet the two games I saw were immensely interesting, 
though no break of fifty was made by either of the players. It was 
obvious, however, that each was going his hardest and doing his 
very best to win. I believe that such handicaps as these do 
infinitely more good for billiards generally than any amount of 
professional exhibition games, or even such matches as Dawson and 
Stevenson are proposing to play in the spring. Roberts, perhaps, 
was the one man who could ever make exhibition billiards interesting. 
Dawson is too clumsy to watch with any degree of pleasure for long, 
and even Stevenson with all the delicacy and fascination of his style 
has latterly been so uncertain that one never can be assured of 
seeing him at his best. 


A Cheap Challenge.—-Inman’s extraordinary challenge to the 
world, barring the three players, Dawson, Stevenson, and Diggle, is, 
I suppose, a professional billiard-player’s idea of a joke. In a recent 
letter to the Sjortsman Inman stated that he had included John 
Roberts in his somewhat comprehensive manifesto. It would, no 
doubt, be a magnificent boom for Inman to play 
Roberts a match of 18,000 level even if he were 
beaten, as he probably would be, by 9,000 points. 
But what exactly would be the inducement to Roberts 
to play such a match ? No doubt Inman has come 
to the conclusion that Roberts has finally retired from 
billiards as far as England is concerned and that, 
therefore, he is quite safe in twisting the lion’s tail. 
It is true that five years ago Dawson obtained a 
splendid advertisement by persuading Roberts to play 
him level, though everyone knew that he had nota 
Io to 1 chance against the older player. Dawson, 
however, was not so far removed from Roberts’s class 

_ as Inman’s is from Dawson’s, and on the whole 
Roberts’s acceptance of his challenge produced an 
exceedingly interesting game. 

More about the Cricket Cup.—I see it is proposed 
that Mr. Fry’s knock-out cricket scheme should not 
be limited to English counties and English clubs. 
A suggestion comes, | believe from Gloucestershire, 
that South Africa, Ireland, and Scotland should each 


LACROSSE AT LORD'S—MIDDLESEX V. CHESHIRE 


for the purpose of the knock-out competition be regarded as a single 
county. While this, no doubt, would give an increased interest to 
the scheme there seems to be some practical difficulties in the way. 
It would probably not be difficult to collect a representative Irish team 
to come to England for one match, but I doubt if such a team could be 
kept together during the whole of the competition in the event of its 
not being defeated in the first round. Irish cricketers are not a wealthy 
or leisurely class, and many of the best players could neither afford 
the time nor the money necessary for the members of a team 
destined to reach the final. On the other hand, the limitation of the 
competition to the first and second class counties in England would 
unquestionably detract from the interest of it. If Mr. Fry’s scheme 
is destined to be a big success—and | believe it is—the competition 
will probably have to be wider than he at present seems to con- 
template. It will, in fact, have to correspond more closely to the 
conditions of the English Cup. 1f—in addition to the entries of 
Scotland, Ireland, and South Africa —Oxford, Cambridge, and such 
clubs as Hampstead were included the competition would be more 
completely differentiated from the cricket championship and would 
better serve its intended object. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Motor Cars Act.—That eminent jurist, 
Earl Russell, has proved as we all suspected 
that the Motor Cars Act was_pitchforked 
together so hastily that it has not a legal leg 
to stand upon. Solomon would, indeed, be 
clothed in all his forensic glory could he look 
upon this astounding twentieth-century Act 
of Parliament. 


Some Conundrums—Without an Answer. 
—The clause requiring a motorist to stop in 
case of an accident is right morally, but 
legally is so loosely put together that you can 
drive a motor through it as well as through 
the major part of the Act. For instance, if 
three motor cars pass and one horse bolts 
which car is to stop? If a horse bolts for 
half a mile and then turns its carriage over 
is a car to stop where the bolt began or 


ended? If an unattended horse runs away 
is it in charge of any person? Lord Russell 


affirms that these and a hundred other 
“amazing sections of an amazing Act ” will 
not give rise to ‘‘ quibbles ” but will be serious 
legal arguments against conviction. 


Another Amazing Clause. — Another 
curious clause enables a motorist so disposed 
who has caused an accident to perso. or pro- 
perty to drive away with perfect safety so long 
as he has “stood by” for a reasonable time 
provided that his victim is un- 
conscious or too flurried to ask 
the name and address of the 
driver. The crime of injuring 
another or his belongings has 


Which was one of the gems of the Paris Automobile Show. Made by the Motor 


been entirely subordinated to the “name 
and address” obligation. And Lord Russell 
shows that the omission of the word, “* motor,” 
in a most important place makes it extremely 
doubtful whether the chief pains and penalties 
for reckless driving could be legally enforced 
in a court of law. The Motor Cars Act is 
destined to put money in the purse of many 
lawyers during the next three years. 


The Homburg Hotel Ring.—The Hom- 
burg hotel ring really ought to be broken. 
When it comes to £2 10s. a day for a single 
bedroom during the Gordon Bennett Race 
fortnight the Kaiser should interfere. The 
price is all the more outrageous since a 
man anxious to see the race must take his 
bedroom for eight nights sure, which works 
out at £20 for a single bedroom for a person 
wishing merely to see the race and not to 
wait for further motor events and festivities. 


On the Course. — The Homburg race- 
course will take the Gordon Bennett com- 
petitors past Cronberg, the late Empress 
Frederick’s dower castle and where she died. 
Shortly after the starting point is a level 
railway crossing, but as the train service is 
to be s'opped throughout race day (June 17) 
and the road-bed levelled there will be no 
risk to the racers. 


Mercédés Makes Records.—Mr. Bowden's 
60 h.p. and Mr. W. R. Vanderbilt’s 90 h.p. 
Mercédés cars have beaten all world records 
on the Florida (U.S.A.) Beach track. Mr. 
Bowden covered fifteen miles in 10 min. 18 sec., 
the best previous time being 14 min. 21 sec. 
Mr. Vanderbilt drove a mile in 39sec., the 
previous best being Ford’s sensational feat of 
one mile in 393 sec. over a specially-prepared 
ice track on Lake 
Michigan, U.S A. 
The Hon. C. S. Rolls 
before these two 
events had made the 
fastest time at Wel- 
beck, the previous 
best to his perform- 
ance being one mile in 
46 sec. by Augiéres at 
Dourdan near Paris. 


THE 25 H.P. M.M.C. SALOON CAR 


M. M. Co.—‘‘ Sending to Coventry ” has 
acquired a totally new meaning since the 
Motor Manufacturing Company and _ other 
good makers began to turn out cars there- 
M.M.C. cars are forging ahead for admirable 
mechanism and finish, and their dependability 
is shown by the gold medal won in the Sep- 
tember reliability trials. They are well known 
as hill-climbers, and on the level, up hill, and 
down dale a M.M.C. will take you there and 
bring you back with smooth and ‘“ sweet” 
running. 


AM.M.C. ‘‘ Saloon Car.”—The illustra- 
tion shows the 25 h.p. M.M.C. saloon car 
which was one of the gems of the Paris 
Exhibition. It is fitted with a four-cylinder 
motor developing 36 b.h.p., Eisseman_ high- 
tension magneto ignition, and Iris diaphragm 
throttle valve, the 1904 type of chassis being 
very little altered from that of last year. The 
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car interior is fitted with Pullman arm chairs 
and can be heated by means of the hot air 
from the exhaust. The owner without leaving 
his seat can signal to his driver the spced he 
wishes, where to go, and when to stop. 
Luncheon can be served or bridge played on 
the car table; there is a lady’s dressing case 
and mirror, a thermometer, clock, and baro- 
meter. Waring did the upholstery—Turkey 
carpeting, rosewood furniture, and_ silver- 
braided plush curtains. This and other cars 
may be seen at the showrooms, 95, New Bond 
Street, W. 


Crystal Palace Show. — Given good 


weather the trial trips for prospective buyers 
in the grounds are always a popular feature 
of the Crystal Palace Show opening on 
February 12. 


The proof of a car is in the 


Manufacturing Company 


running, and while many types are perfectly 
constructed theoretically and mechanically 
they are not necessarily pleasant to travel in. 
Speaking of the Palace Show the Automobile 
Club is in the hottest possible water—of its 
own boiling —with the trade. The club 
pledged itself irrevocably not to give its 
patronage to any motor show until the trade 
had united on the one exhibition a year prin- 
ciple as in Paris. Now the club has accepted 
the sum of £500 in return for its patronage 
of the Agricultural Hall Show opening March 


19, 1904. 


Nameless Villages.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board ought to insist that district 
councils should erect name boards at each 
main-road entrance to every village, hamlet, 
and town throughout the country, and the 
names of all metropolitan streets should be so 
lighted up that they are readable after dark. 
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By Arnold 


Ounvicte. 


Or of the first things that caught my eye 

on entering the Tivoli was the well- 
groomed artist of a rival paper sitting in the 
best seats. I was just making my way to 
join him when the atten- 
dant said that the passes 
given to the man Sime 
and myself only admitted 
us to the second-rate seats. 
I always said I lose caste 
by mixing with persons 
of this class. People are 
beginning to know me by 
the company I keep. 
There was a time when 
music-hall managers would 
generously waive the social 
difference between us and 
treat me quite as an equal, but now they 
look at me with a reproachful glare and 
seem to be wondering where I get my friends 
from. But it is absurd to suppose that Mr. 
Sime and I could ever be friends as we do 
not agree on the fiscal question. 


r. Gus Elen is a little out of season with 

his song about the Panama hat. The 
Panama umbrella would be more in accord- 
ance with the fitness of things at the moment. 
Mr. Elen has, however, another song which 
gives quite a mark of distinction to his turn. 
It is a tuneful little ditty on the pleasures of 
poverty. I have heard it said before that 
there is no happiness in life to equal that 
which poverty brings, but I am not one of 
those who believe that life should be all 


Golsworthy. 
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happiness. If wealth means sorrow I shall 
be happy to take my turn at being sorry, 
especially if I can do it in a Park Lane 
palace with bulgy bank account and a noise- 
less motor car. Mr. Elen points out that 
while the rich man very often has no appetite 
and therefore cannot eat, the poor man by 
the simple expedient of eating nothing has a 
really fighting appetite all the time. In that 
case, if having an appetite is a test of bliss, 
the poor man’s life must be one long round of 
unalloyed happiness. 


iss Vesta Victoria is a bright and lively 
young creature, and I trust she may 

long remain so. Her latest manifestation of 
humour is the account of a country girl’s visit 
to London, and I can quite understand an 
experience of this kind coming as a shock to 
anyone for the first time. When I arrived in 
London myself on my first birthday I was too 
young to notice anything much, but since then 
I have made a note of several things that 
want reforming. Miss Victoria declared that 
London is beautiful, but though I have many 
grievances against it I don’t think I would 
ever libel it to that extent. Its principal 
charm to my mind is that noted by a dis- 
tinguished visitor who said he liked London 
because it was so easy to get away from. 
However, Vesta seems to have enjoyed her 
first visit very much, as she assured us that 
some of her experiences made her laugh all 
round her face. Perhaps she had been to the 
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S. H. Sime. 


House of Commons. It is a rather trying 
place for people wit’ a sense of humour. 


r. T. E. Dunville was apparently built to 
specification for a comedian. When 
he swaggers on in a Hielan’ kilt and makes 
a formal bow a rich, boisterous laugh shakes 
the house before he has time to say a word in 
explanation of his appearance. His song in 
this instance was a happy burlesque on that 
friend of our childhood, the ‘Ten Little 
Niggers.” He and his companions had been 
the ten gallant Highlanders, but a series of 
disasters by flood and field had _ gradually 
effected the reduction to the unit as mathe- 
maticians say in unguarded moments. One 
man became a _ casualty by imprudently 
attempting a sword-swallowing feat. He took 
too big a bite and, according to the song, the 
sword “ fell through his dining-room ” and un- 
fitted him for further existence: Mr. Dunville 
has a wild, weird humour of his own, and if 
any verse fails to raise the required laugh he 
just shuffles himself into a fresh pose and gets 
home that way. 


r. Mark Melford and his company gave 

an amusing sketch dealing with an 
action for breach of promise, in which the 
‘defendant was a tearful curate who must have 


* wept the best part of a gallon while under the 


searching cross-examination of counsel, The 
sketch is merely a peg upon which Mr. Mel- 
ford hangs some very successful jokes, and 
it concludes by the counsel falling in love with 
the fair plaintiff and thus making a most 
effective curtain. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


W e have heard of a game called water 

polo, and if the continuous wet weather 
we have recently experienced is to become a 
permanent winter feature golfers will require 
to devise some aquatic form of the royal 
and ancient game. On most courses round 
London for the past few months waders have 
been quite indispensable for all who were 
bold enough to venture on the links, and 
those who affect “ fishing-rod” drivers only 
required a landing net to recover floating 
golf balls to complete the illusion that fishing 
and not golf was the sport on hand. 


©pre natural result of the new climatic con- 

ditions has been to drive golfers in 
increasing numbers abroad. Many, indeed, 
have already given up the idea of playing at 
home in the winter and take up 
their quarters for three or four 
months at one or other of the con- 
tinental resorts, returning only when 
spring has fairly set in. On the 
western side of the Continent the 
golfer can hardly go anywhere 
nowadays without finding golf, and 
it has taken root in the most un- 
expected places. 


OuS would hardly look for golf 

in Rome, and yet there is a 
Roman golf course and a Roman 
golf club. A friend writes to say he 
has been enjoying a game there 
and that the course is wonderfully 
good. It lies just outside the city 
at Acqua Santa, which is reached 
in fifteen minutes by train. There - 
are- nine holes on excellent turf 
and the hazards consist of running 
streams and high banks. -There is 
even a Scottish professional from 
St. Andrews. 


Whene'er I take my walks abroad 

I see the golfer delve the sod; 

No matter to what clime I book 

That's boomed by Baedeker and Cook, 
From fair Dieppe to southern Pau, 

Le jeu‘ de golf, c'est comme tl faut. 

In Switzerland and sunny Spain 

I strive to fly from golf in vain, 

And e’en Italia’s soil has felt 

The soreness of the golfer’s welt; 

The hills of Rome look down on links— 
They've made them even by the Sphinx, 
One wonders what the image thinks 


With Pharaoh's; dust, with Czsar's clay, 
The caddie makes your tee to-day. 
topic that is engaging the 
attention of golfers at present 
is the introduction of match: play 
into the open championship. The 
professionals, whose championship 
it is, have not hitherto shown any 
great desire to abandon the pure stroke play 
by which it is decided, and many of them, 
including Vardon, Taylor, and Braid, have 
expressed their preference for stroke play as a 
better test of the game than match play.. It 
may be surmised, however, that their objec- 
tion is not to match play fer se.but to the 
practical difficulty of introducing it in the 
open championship in the time available for 
the competition. 


pes open championship, decided by four 
rounds of stroke play, takes two days, 
and the amateur championship, which is 


decided entirely by match play, takes the best . 


part of a week. In addition to this it has 
long been recognised that a large element of 


luck enters into the play for the amateur 
championship. Apart from the chances of 
the draw, which frequently bring it-about that 
some of the best players are put out in the 
first round, it is admitted that a single round 
of 18 holes, which is all that is allowed, is 
hardly a sufficient test of the respective merits 
of two players. 


n the amateur event, however, these ele- 
ments of chance are of no great moment. 
Amateurs presumably play the game for their 
amusement, but it is quite different with the 
professionals. To them it is their bread and 
butter, and the position they attain in the 
open championship has an important bearing 
on their professional prospects apart from the 
pecuniary rewards offered. The position of 


ANDREW KIRKALDY 


* The famous St. Andrews professional 


the professionals then, put shortly, is that they 
are averse to introducing match play into the 
open championship unless the play can be 
shorn of those elements of luck which are 
present in the amateur championship, and to 
do this would involve a very great extension 
of the time now devoted to the contest. 


The scheme proposed would certainly elimi- 

nate almost entirely the professionals’ 
objections, but it would takeat least five days, 
and most probably six, to decide the cham- 
pionship. It is suggested that two rounds by 
stroke play be played on the first day, the 
sixteen who return the best scores to qualify 
for the match play. If there were any ties 
for the sixteenth place these would be decided 
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on the second day. The ensuing matches 
would all be of 36 holes each, and the final 
would be played on the fifth or, in the event 
of ties for the sixteenth place, on the sixth day. 


f the objection on the point of time be 
overcome there can be no doubt that the 
play would be much more. interesting both 
from the players and the spectators’ point of 
view. The personai man-to-man struggle, 
indispensable to golf at its best, is entirely 
absent in stroke play, and it seems only fitting 
that an effort should be made to bring the 
play for the chief golfing event of the year 
more into line with the best golfing traditions. 


he play for amateur championship this 
year will have exceptional interest 
owing to the fact that several well-known 
American amateurs have announced 
their intention of entering. The 
American amateur champion, Mr. 
Walter Travis, is to play, and 
amongst others Mr. J. M. Byers, 
who proved one of the most formid- 
able American players in the matches 
played recently against the Oxford 
and Cambridge society’s team, will 
also compete. 


‘There is no more vigorous and 

popular personality in the 
world of golf than Andrew Kirkaldy, 
whose very name is redolent of the 
kingdom of Fife, where golf has its 
chiefest and “most loved abode.” 
Kirkcaldy, with a ‘‘c,” is one of the 
most prosperous of Fifeshire towns, 
but Andrew will have nothing to do 
with the “‘c,” and recently objected 
strongly to the way the newspapers 
include it in the spelling of his name. 
““Y’m no the toon o’ Kirkcaldy,” 
said he, “ I’m jist Andra Kirkaldy.” 


K itkaley. is the possessor of an 

inexhaustible fountain of the 
vichest Doric, which he uses to 
express his feelings and opinions on 
all such subjects as he knows, with 
but small regard for those of others, 
no matter what their rank, attain- 
ments, or estate may be, It need 
hardly be said, therefore, that scorn- 
ing those graces of manner which 
place the plums of his profession 
within the grasp of the no more 
deserving, he remains a poor man 
and earns only a modest compe- 
tence as an independent professional 
at his native St. Andrews. 


et such is Andrew's force of 

character that although he 

has never won the open championship there 

is no professional golfer who is more widely 

celebrated. There is hardly a golfer who will 

not tell you some story about him, and he 

has provided more copy for the scribes of 

golf than any other three, not excepting the 
great triumvirate, 


Jt is to be hoped that someone will collect 

in a permanent form a record of his wit 
and wisdom. Under the title of “ Andreana ” 
the volume would be certain to obtain enor- 
mous popularity. It is true that a complete 
collection might require considerable editing 
in view of the powers exercised by the Lord 
Chamberlain. But Mr. H.S, C. Everard might 
produce a duly expurgated edition. 
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A Royal Bridal Gown.—Princess Alice of 
Albany’s wedding gown and trousseau have 
naturally excited the most widespread interest, 
and by the time this appears in print it will 
have become history. The charming wedding 
gown is a delicious confection in one 
of the soft, flexible satin mousselines, 
the skirt, which is supplemented with a 
very long train, having festoons of 
raised white chiffon roses and needle- 
work foliage caught here and there by 
Louis Seize bows of white velvet studded 
with diamonds, In front the jupe is 
embroidered to correspond, and towards 
the bottom occur three rows of chenille 
fringe, while the embroideries are sup- 
plemented by frills, Aow/fs, and flutings 
of white chiffon. The bodice is carried 
out in satin with small chiffon sleeves 
and douillons of tulle sewn with bril- 
liants round the décolletage, the fichu 
being embroidered in the same manner 
as the skirt and edged with white chenille 
fringe. This tucks into a ceinture of 
cloth of silver, and a small cluster of 
orange blossom is fastened into the 
chiffon on the right-hand side, a trail of 
the same bridal flowers falling across to 
the side of the skirt. The arrange- 
ment of the beautiful Honiton lace veil, 
which was worn by the Queen and the 
Princess of Wales at their respective 
marriages, is such as will not in any 
way conceal the face, the veil being 
supplemented by a small diamond tiara. 
The little bridesmaids’ frocks of pale 
blue crépe de chine with insertions and 
edging of Mechlin lace and wreaths 
of forget-me-nots are daintiness per- 
sonified, the elders 
having similar toilettes, 
to which a little silver 
embroidery was added. 


Evening Dresses.— 
Among the evening 
gowns included in the 
Princess’s trousseau the 
general effect is that y 
of elegant simplicity, 4 
although in every in- 
stance the work is of the 
most exquisite descrip- 
tion. A gown of blue 
crépe de chine is orna- 
mented with little poz/s Ni 
and frills of chiffon 
as well as a very 
deep flounce of Carrick- 
macross lace, a soft sash 
of chiffon being knotted 
across the front of the 
petticoat with long scarf 
ends falling on either 
side. The bodice boasts 
a fichu of Carrickmacross lace with little bows 
of black velvet on either shoulder and small 
wreaths of pink roses and forget-me-nots 
cleverly introduced on to the gown. Another 
beautiful dress is carried out in pale pink velours 
mousseline with a bodice of chiffon cloth to 
match. Much of the charm of this beautiful 
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gown is due to the omdéré wreaths of small 
roses and leaves in fine silk chain stitch as 
well as the lines of the tiniest cream lace 
motifs introduced into the draperies and 
forming the edging of the chiffon sash. A 


PRINCESS ALICE OF ALBANY’S WEDDING GOWN 


third evening frock is composed of white 
silk muslin combined with a similar fabric 
adorned with large gold spots, some exquisite 
Brussels appligué being introduced as well as 
small passementerie ornaments embroidered 
in pearl and crystal beads on a xacre ground, 
the gown being finished with a wide swathed 
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ceinture in cloth of gold. Another effective 
addition to the trousseau is a simple black 
evening dress of chiffon velvet, the bodice 
relieved with Jdouzllons of white tulle and 
black tulle bows. 


The Princess’s Travelling Costume. 
—As regards the going-away costume, 
which should, I suppose, have taken 
precedence of the trousseau dresses, it 
is carried out in white after the fashion 
which obtains among royal princesses. 
In this instance it is of soft white cloth 
trimmed with bands of sable, effective 
touches of gold embroidery being intro- 
duced here and there. The long coat 
is designed to correspond with the 
gown, and the toilette is surmounted 
by a white beaver hat. 


Day Gowns.—The day gowns in- 
clude a charming toilette of pale mauve 
cloth, the skirt adorned with bands of 
its own material découpé over Ecru net, 
which latter is mounted on satin. The 
corsage is trimmed to correspond, and 
beneath the wide sleeves, which reach 
very little below the elbow, are man- 
chettes of fine embroidered white cam- 
bric, which fabric likewise forms the 
chemisette. For cold weather there is 
a smart and serviceable gown of fawn 
cloth, the skirt trimmed with two deep 
bands of the same, while the front of the 
corsage is covered with crossed lines of 
chenille of a deeper shade; in addi- 
tion to this there is a costume of dark 
blue cloth, the pouched bodice opening 
over a waistcoat of cream cloth braided 
in a lovely mélange of black, gold, 
azure, and green, and fastened with 
small gold buttons and tabs. A dainty 
gown of pearl-grey cloth is strapped 

and afpligué with zibeline 
with insertions of deep cream 
yak lace in addition, the 
revers and ceinture being of 
Malmaison-pink chiné velvet, 
while a jasot of point de 
Malines lace is designed to 
accompany it. 


The Cult of the Matinée. 
“i —But to return to more 
S ss general matters. A new thin 
woollen material is being ex- 
tensively used for zeg/igés and 
matinées for early spring 
<4 wear, and those I personally 
interviewed when in Paris 
were of a deep cream colour, 
very loosely woven, the sur- 
face broken by thick woollen 
knots. In others these knots 
or doucles are comet-shaped 
and woven into the material 
like the friezes of last year, while the trim- 
ming is supplied either by a rather wide 
Persian silk galon carried out in soft colours 
or a substantial woollen fringe, the upper part 
of which is fashioned in a species of lattice- 
work. In lieu of these a rather coarse woollen 
lace is used. 
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Fashions in Paris.—An inspiring sojourn 
in Paris has left me in quite a hopeful frame 
of mind as regards the coming fashions. 
After all we have heard anent the coming 
exaggerations in style | am inclined to think 


PARIS BLOUSE 


Of eau de nil taffetas mousseline trimmed with 
gauze ruchings and lace 


that, judging from what has been shown me 
in the most exclusive ateliers of Madame la 
Mode, moderation rather than exaggeration 
will be the order of the day, and that the 
summer frocks at present on view have never 
been more graceful or exquisite. It is quite 
clear for one thing that the ¢7ottezse will not 
be seen to any great extent this year. Some 
of the leading lights of fashion are setting 
their faces steadily against it, and truth to tell 
we have very little use for it during what it is 
somewhat ironical to term the “dry ” weather. 
The new gowns, although not long, will be 
worn well on the ground all round, and the 
amplitude at the bottom of the skirt is pro- 
duced by means of a series of little pleats all 
round the hips with the exception in some 
cases of a tablier front, while they are besides 
copiously trimmed with volants, entre-deux, 
ruches, braid, and a hundred and one little 
devices. 


Novel Ideas.—The most effective skirts in 
my own estimation, and which are, perhaps, 
even more @ /a mode than any of the others, 
are pleated all round in the manner I have 
described and finished with three deep gradu- 
ated tucks at some distance from each other. 
In some instances these tucks are headed 
with little close ruches of silk, and as a matter 
of fact ruches will play as all-important a part 
in our summer schemes as they have during 
the past winter. In Paris the leaning towards 


modes @ /a /Japonatse is one of the most 
noticeable features of the day. Japan has 
provided countless inspirations to the French 
couturiére this season, and some of the new 
coats and skirts have quite a Japanese effect, 
with kimono sleeves or two curiously-shaped 
capes one above the other. Elaborate braid- 
ing with a suggestion of Japanese embroidery 
is employed on the severest of tailor gowns, 
and probably this particular craze is respon- 
sible for the number of different tones of blue 
which are to be worn this season. There is 
no doubt whatever that blue is the coming 
colour, only we are by no means restricted to 
royal, navy, de ciel, and turquoise, but a 
host of different gradations have been evolved 
which are quite in the nature of a revelation. 


Millinery—As regards the millinery of 
the moment this is even more noticeable, and 
frankly the hats this year will be lovely. 
Many of the winter shapes still hold good, 
especially the torpedo and Santos Dumont, 
but everything in the months to come will 
be of straw or lace, and the sodistes have 
been evolving the most varied designs in 
paille to meet the requirements of their clients. 
The brims are in many instances completely 
covered with little buttons or ‘macaroons ” 
of straw of the same colour as the hat, and 
straw cockades are a good deal ex évidence 
as well as straw trimming of every descrip- 
tion. It is flowers, however, which are to 
form the staple adornment for the newest 
hats, and in Paris they are perfectly ubi- 
quitous, tiny button roses in all manner of 
shades being first and foremost in point of 
favour, while wallflowers and forget-me-nots 
come very close to them as regards popu- 
larity. Charming dergérve and “ Louis” hats 
in lace are being shown trimmed with no- 
thing more elaborate than little bunches of 
roses and a knot or so of velvet ribbon, and, 
of course, chapeaux with a deep drapery of 
white lace falling over the hair behind repre- 
sent the coming vogue which is to carry all 


_before it. 


Other Examples.—Shaded tulle will be 
used to a great extent, too, 
throughout the season, and 
I have seen the prettiest 
“girls” hat ~— imaginable 
composed entirely of tucked 
ombré tulle in softly graduat- 
ing shades of blue and 
trimmed with a great wreath 
of forget-me-nots and 
foliage. Another A/ateau 
in white lace was simplicity 
itself, with knots of soft 
satin and a trail of green | 
watercress lying flat on the 
top, while, on the other 
hand, a good many of-the 
large black hats had de- 
finite crowns surrounded 
with wreath upon wreath of 
wee pink or yellow roses 
massed together. It is a 
point to be observed, how- 
ever, that among the number 
of hats which I examined 
not one of them was 
finished with strings, the 
cache-peigne, which is quite 
voluminous in several in- 
stances, taking its place. 
while as to the children’s 
bonnets the favourite now- 
adays seems to be a delight- 
ful little ‘coal scuttle” in 
white satin. 
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Coiffure Ornaments.—In the matter of 
coiffure ornaments there is a good deal to 
be said. The beaded opera cotfures still 
hold good, and there are beautiful single 
blossoms fazlletté in different colours and 
worn on one side a little above the ear where 
the second parting occurs. The Juliet cap 
is in addition promised still further success, 
and I should like to remind you of the charm- 
ing little example which the Parisian Diamond 
Company (New Bond Street) ‘is offering to 
meet the needs of those who are anxious 
to avail themselves of the fashion, which is 
one of the most becoming ever evolved by 
La Mode. This is represented by a gold net 
studded with diamonds and supplemented by 
an elastic so that it fits closely round the head, 
while as regards the price the Parisian Diamond 
Company is offering it at quite a nominal 
figure considering its undoubted charms. 
Another important decoration for the hair is 
the single camellia, and this is worn to corre- 
spond on the evening corsage as well. 


A Correction.—I should like to correct an 
error which occurred in my letter of last week. 
In writing of two excellent household condi- 
ments, viz. “Cafolin,” the famous coffee 
extract, and “ Reef Knot,” a capital flavouring 
and browning combined for soups and gravies, 
I mentioned the Cafolin Company as being 
responsible for both. Although either can be 
obtained from all good providers or stores they 
are the products of different manufacturers and 
must not be confused. DELAMIRA. 


SPRING TAILOR-MADE GOWN 


and champagne-coloured silk ribbon 


buttons, 
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. MONEY. 


Contango Day, February 23 
Ticket Days, February 10 and 24 
Settling Days, February 11 and 25 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


War.—The formal declaration of war though lamentable can 
hardly have been unexpected by my readers. Notwithstanding the 
optimism that from time to time has prevailed, and one’s natural 
tendency to “hope against hope,” I have constantly warned my 
readers to prepare for the worst. 

All I can now do is to hope that it may be quickly ended, and 
that ‘*God may defend the right.” 


My Illustration.—Most of my readers, not only in London but 
in many parts of the country, will recognise in my illustration this 
week the well-known, handsome, and kindly face of Mr. Francis 
W. Pixley, the president of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 

His numerous friends last autumn saw with much sympathy this 
kindly face clouded with the great sorrow that fell on him in the 
untimely death of his eldest son, a 
gallant and promising young soldier 
who served in the King’s Royal Rifles 
through the South African War, win- 
ning the Queen’s medal with three 
clasps and the King’s medal with two 
clasps. 

It is well known that Mr. Pixley 
himself was originally intended for a 
military career, and was educated by 
the same Dr. Frost who two years 
before educated the boy who is now 
Lord Kitchener. 

Mr. Pixley was rejected for the 
army on account of an imaginary 
defect in his eyesight, and though, 
when the mistake was discovered, the 
War Office was willing to allow 
Mr. Pixley (who was then over age) to 
go up again, it did not suit his then 
views to accept this offer, and he 
turned his attention with no little 
success to more peaceful pursuits, 
though he is a major in the 1st Cadet 
Battalion King’s Royal Rifles. 

He was called to the Bar, and 
though I believe he never practised, 
yet he has found his knowledge of law 
not a little serviceable in the production 
of the many professional books which 
have come from his busy pen. 

The best known of these is Audi- 
tors: Their Duties, &c. (now in its 
eighth edition and regarded as a 
standard work); A History of the 
Baronetage; The Directors’ Hana- 
book (now in its third edition); Zhe Shareholders’ Handbook 
(second edition) ; and a volume of lectures on his profession. 

Mr. Pixley is a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and is the 
registrar of the Standing Council of the Baronetage. 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned sad death of his eldest 
son, Mr. Pixley has still six children—three sons and three daughters. 


The Exploration Company.—This one-time Colossus is, indeed, 
grovelling in the dust. The report which it brought out last year was 
such an admission of failure and incompetence that it had a kind of 
gloomy grandeur of its own. Bluntly admitting that they had lost 
£581,763 of the shareholders’ money, the directors seemed anyhow 
to make no disguise about it, and it was felt that they showed a sort 
of heroism in facing the worst. 

The shareholders accepted unreservedly their assurance “that 
the company’s investments are of the value given in the balance 
sheet and that loans against security will be repaid in full.” They 
gave them credit for “ cutting to the bone,” and felt that anyhow it 
was better to know the worst. 

It now appears that they did not know the worst by any means ; 
that, over and above the vast depreciation provided for last year and 
the year before, the shareholders must face a further ‘‘ estimated 


MR. F. W. PIXLEY 


President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
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depreciation” of £184,672 9s. 2d., and, to add to the charm of the 
position, the directors blandly add :— 


Of the £1,210,053 13S. set out above, roundly £500,000 is locked up in unproductive 
assets, at present incapable of realisation, and upon which the above-mentioned 
depreciation has to a large extent been incurred. 

The directors are therefore face to face with the position that the company’s capital 
to the extent of two-fifths is locked up in unproductive assets, outside the scope of 
mining business for which it is specially organised. Moreover, these assets are a 
constant menace to the company in that for some time to come the profits of the 
mining business of the company might have to be used to meet depreciation upon 
them, so that the resumption of the payment of dividends upon the whole capital of 
£1,250,000 might be indefinitely delayed. 

Under these circumstances, what do the directors propose ? 

If not exactly willing to commit hari-kari or “go hang them- 
selves,” at least one might expect that they would offer to resign 
in a body and submit to the appointment of a committee of investi- 
gation with the fullest possible powers. 

They propose nothing of the kind. They have, on the contrary, 
the extreme hardihood to suggest that the whole of the unsavoury 
past should be buried out of sight, and all evidence against them- 
selves destroyed, by a reconstruction scheme of so puerile a character 
that I should assume it had been drafted by a nursery governess if I 
did not feel certain that no governess—not even a nursery governess 
—would be capable of putting her foolish proposals into such pre- 
posterous English. I quote one whole sentence at the beginning of a 
paragraph :— 

So as to enable the proceeds of the properties 
to be taken over at £500,000, to be promptly 
distributed as and when realised by a part passu 
division of the amount among all the holders of 
such £500,000, it is intended to let it be repre- 
sented meanwhile by debenture stock of that 
amount of the company to be formed, issued in 
shares of £1 each, soas to be easily divisible. 

The proposals abound in specimens 
like this of “‘ English as she is spoke” 
gravely put forward by a board of 
directors who not only pay thumping 
salaries to two managing directors, but 
charge £2,500 a year for their own 
services, and £4,689 2s. 1d. last year 
and £11,894 5s. od. the year before for 
“sundry investigation expenses.” 

These proposals, if adopted, will cost 
a very large sum of money in duty, 
stamps, and legal expenses—probably 
thousands of pounds—and will not 
benefit the shareholders to the extent 
of one farthing. They will simply 
entail the creation of two companies to 
be managed by the same directors who 
have shown themselves so grossly 
incompetent to manage one—two sets 
of expenses, two sets of books, two sets 
of accounts, two sets of Government 
returns, and in the end, at no distant 
date, two liquidations. 

The one and only merit of these 
preposterous proposals is that the 
existing company would be wound up, 
the past buried, and the books and 
papers destroyed. 


The Board of Trade Returns for January make rather a poor 
showing, though considering the outcry about bad trade I am sur- 
prised that they are not worse there is a falling off of £232,652 in 
the imports and of £1,175,989 in the exports. 


Bad Trade.—I am aware that trade is bad. During a longish 
experience of trade, extending over some thirty or forty years, it has 
seldom been my lot to live through a time when trade was not 
bad—according to the protestations of those who know most 
about it. 

I have seen something of a good many trades, but of course 
there are some with which I am more familiar than others, and one 
of the chief of these is the “ potting ” trade—that is the staple trade of 
the north Staffordshire potteries, and all my private advices for some 
months past have been to the effect that trade in “the Potteries” is 
bad—very bad—very, very bad. 

Not more than two months ago I was assured by one of the 
M.P.’s of that district—himself a great employer of labour—that 
without any exaggeration trade was very, very bad in the Potteries ; 
that it would be impossible to go through the winter without 
relief committees, with the charitable distribution of food, and 
so on. 
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Notwithstanding all this I noticed the following announcement in 
the Financial Times last week :— 

The exports of china and earthenware from north Staffordshire to the United 
States during January were of the value of £46,227, compared with £42,070 in January, 
1903. Two years ago the figure was £41,905. 

I hope our friends in America will not be saying that ‘‘ England is at 
her dumping again.” 


Leopoldina Railway.—I have never been able to redeem my 
promise to devote part of an article to this important Brazilian rail- 
way company, formed in 1897 to amalgamate an earlier company of 
the same name, the Macahé and Campos Railway Company, the 
Rio de Janeiro and Northern Railway Company, and to absorb other 
smaller lines—in all 1,449 miles of track. 

Some day before long I may be able to give sufficient space 
to deal adequately with it, and also with the San Paulo, but mean- 
while I may just mention that shrewd men in the City have recently 
been buying up quietly a good many £10 Leopoldina shares at 
between 4 and 5 on the grounds that the falling off in the traffics for 
1903 had already been discounted ; that, even if there should be war, 
the shares (full of dividend) could hardly fall much, and that in case 
of good news they might go considerably better. 

The main objection to the line is that it is too exclusively a coffee 
line, and that this is an uncertain crop. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out that Mr. Sully, the ‘‘ cotton king ”—or “ cotton corner- 
stone ” or whatever we ought to call him—is likely to risk some of 
the millions which he has so gloriously screwed out of ‘‘the backs 
and bellies” of Lancashire cotton operatives in engineering a big rise 
in the price of coffee, and that this would be one of those ill winds 
which would be sure to blow good to the Leopoldina Railway. 


Big Hydraulics.—The St. Lawrence River Power Company of 
Massena, U.S.A., the control of which is held by the St. Lawrence 
Power Trust of Salisbury House, E.C., has this winter, I hear, been 
experiencing weather of remarkable severity (like the Grand Trunk 
Railway and other Canadian enterprises) and has stood the test in 
a really wonderful manner. Whilst the plant at Niagara was put 
out of business by ice, and another big hydraulic installation had to 
shut down for a time from the same cause, the works at Massena 
were only stopped for eight hours through temporary lack of organisa- 
tion, and ever since the water has been flowing through the wheels 
as clear and free from ice as in the summer, notwithstanding a 
temperature of 40 deg. below zero. 


“‘ Bucket Shops.”—The bucket-shop evil is larger than most 
people wot of. There would not be so many of them if they did not 
pay enormously, for it is not a business attractive in itself, and con- 
sidering the vast sums expended by them in the most lavish and 
reckless advertising and ‘circulars—and even sometimes in running 
bogus newspapers—it is clear that the gross profits—that is, the net 
losses of their unhappy customers—must amount to a very grave and 
prodigious sum every year. 

It may not be literally true that the man who keeps a “ bucket 
shop” must be a thief, but it must be recognised as a proposition of 
general application that it is not usual to meet respectable people 
engaged in that pursuit. 

During a lifetime's experience [ have never yet meta man 
who alleged that he personally knew an honest “bucket shop” 
keeper. 

A great many of them always pay their losses. It is profitable to 
do so, as it is profitable to advertise, and to circulate useful stock 
lists and neat little handbooks—sometimes more or less_ pirated 
from Mathieson—and energetically-worded recommendations to buy 
this or “ bull” that, or join “ our option No. 79,” and so on. 

But what makes the business essentially one to breed rogues is 
the fact that, when the man urges his customers to buy any stock, he 
means them to buy from him, or rather enter into a contract with 
him for gambling in differences. 

Consequently every gain which a customer makes is the loss of 
the “bucket shop” keeper, and every loss which a customer makes 
is the “ bucket shop ” keeper’s gain. 

And yet the system is based on inducing the customer to act on 
the advice of a man who loses if his advice is good, and gains if his 
advice is bad, 

It is passing strange that there should still exist perennial crops 
of foolish people ready to throw away their money so simply. 

It is passing strange that ‘‘thimble-rigging” and the “con- 
fidence trick,” the “‘ Spanish prisoner,’’ and the “ gold brick” frauds 
should still pay—and pay handsomely—-but it should not be for- 
gotten that the mischief done by those time-honoured impositions in 
twenty years does not equal the loss to the public in twenty 
months through the “ bucket shops.” 
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And yet it would not be difficult to check the evil. All it wants 
is a little of that publicity which it affects to court but really dreads. 

It ought to be provided that every person or company publishing 
an advertisement or circular which—in the opinion of any court 
dealing with the matter - was an offer of stocks or shares, or a 
recommendation or invitation to deal in stocks or shares or interests 
therein, should be compelled to enter in a public register the true 
names of all persons so acting, or directing or exercising any manage- 
ment or control over, or deriving any profits from, any such company, 
together with full particulars of all names, companies, or trade 
descriptions under which any such persons had previously been known, 
or had carried on or taken part in carrying on any previous business. 

People would be so astonished at the far-reaching effect of this 
simple. provision that very soon there would be appeals to have it 
extended to many other trades by which the unwary are despoiled. 

As things now are, as soon as a “bucket shop” keeper finds it is 
no longer remunerative to pay his differences he can plead the 
Gaming Act, change his name and address, and go on just the same 
as before. 

On this day week there was a tremendous exfosé by the Financial 
Times of a “bucket shop” carried on in the name of “ Bennett and 
Co.” by a man who gave the name of Charles Bennett in the 
witness box. For anything I know to the contrary his real original 
name may be ‘‘ Charles Bennett,” but as the law now stands he has 
committed no legal offence even if he adopted that name after having 
discarded as useless, or worse than useless, a sheaf of previous 
names ; and now what good has the Financial Times’ rasping 
exposure done ? 

it has done some good, but not as much as it ought to have done. 
It may compel Mr. Charles Bennett to throw away some useless 
stationery and an equally useless name, but there is absolutely 
nothing to hinder his carrying his precious, carefully-compiled and 
annotated list of ‘“ flats ”—self-contained flats !—to another address 
and reappearing with a new sugary circular as the WORLD-WIDE 
FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION or the CITY OF LONDON CREDIT FONCIER 
or GRESHAM, TRITTON, BARCLAY AND CO., or any other “ trade 
name” likely to “fetch” the flats. 

It is easy to be jocular over the follies of the foolish, but ‘ these 
things ought not so to be.” 

The laws of a civilised community ought not to be framed so as 
to promote fraud and encourage the plundering of those who are 
helpless and unlearned. 


NEW ISSUES 

The Queensland Investment Company.—This company having 
obtained power under its special Act of Parliament to repay a sum 
of £98,745 paid up by certain shareholders in advance of calls (and 
which has been carrying interest at 6 per cent.) is about to exercise 
this power, and is making an issue at par of £41,000 in three-year 
debentures, carrying interest at 43 per cent. They are exceedingly 
well secured and may be recommended to all who like 43 per cent. 
and who do not like iocking up their money for indefinite periods. 

The finances of this company are steadily improving, and now 
that the drought which lasted for eight dreadful years has given place 
to a time of abundant rains and abounding harvests I think this is a 
company which may reasonably look forward to a prosperous future. 


The New Cape Central Railway, Ltd., has a share capital of 
£525,000.. It ownsand works. the line of railway which runs from 
Worcester Station (on the Cape Government main ‘Trunk line to the 
north) due east to Riversdale, a distance of 146 miles. It now pro- 
poses to extend this line to Mossel Bay, a further distance of about 
sixty miles, and it has sold to Messrs. Emile Erlanger and Co, £260,000 
4 per cent. debentures charged on this extension; and the latter 
offer them to the public at go. It is quite a respectable sort of an 
issue, but not particularly attractive. The Cape Colony has never 
been a great believer in “the gospel of getting on,” and I see no 
reason for expecting any great change in that respect. ‘The climate 
is ‘not productive of energy. I wonder what price Messrs. Emile 
Erlanger and Co. are paying for these debentures. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


Grinco.—I answered your interesting letter by post and have received your 
further letter, for which I am obliged. 

Sweets (Birmingham).—The old quarterly dividends cannot be continued. I 
cannot say there will not be an interim dividend, but it is unlikely. 

J. T. G.—The marine insurance company you mention is highly respectable, and 
is said to be well managed, but a company whose business it is to relieve other people 
of risks must expect downs as well as ups. The City of Wellington 4 per cent. 
debentures recently issued at 96 would suit your relative and so would Fore Street 
Warehouse debentures or the above-mentioned new 44 per cent. debentures of the 
Queensland Investment and Land Mortgage Company, Ltd. 


